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Sweep Out the Cobwebs of Farm Inefficiency 


N Europe awar-mad autocracy, armed with every known instru- 
ment of efficiency in production and destruction, is seeking to con- 
quer the world. The democratic ideals that our forefathers fought 


apply it in the conduct of his business. 
perience’’; no time to deride ‘‘book farming” and scientific methods. 
There are certain principles that are known to be good—tried and 


It is no time to ‘‘learn by ex- 














Had you resolved to plant pienty « 


yqu had or not, we khow you can’t help doing all these things after looking at this entrancing picture. 
L we should like to see ‘duplicated in every Southern country neighborhood this summer. 
anning club 4nd’ to make sure that she will lack for nothing in her efforts to-help feed the family and the nation. 


we are But anyhow, it’s a sight 


the c 


not sure, 


HELPING TO BEAT THE KAISER 


f stuff to can this summer—and to order plenty of canning material in time—and to enlist your daughters in canning club work? 
Whether it should.be called 


Whether 
“Canning Peaches’ or ‘‘Peaches Canning” 
And now ig the time to get every gir! in 





‘for are imperilled; human liberty is at stake. 
The only way to win this war is for us to make ourselves more 
If the Hun’ soldier is efficient, ours must be 


efficient than the enemy. 
made more efficient. He must be led by 
better officers; he must have better, big- 
ger guns and more of them; he must be 
better fed and better clothed. If the Ger- 
submarine is efficient in murder, 
our Navy must be even more efficient in 
destroying the murderers; if our merchant 
ships are sunk rapidly, we must build 
them even more rapidly. If the German 
farmer is efficient in feeding and clothing 
the German army, the American farmer 
must prove himself even more efficient. 


Old ideas and old methods have in the 
past four years gone into the scrap-heap 
as never before; still more of them must 
go if we are to do our level best toward 
winning this war. The Southern farmer, 
if he is to do his full share in this strug- 
gle, must also make himself as efficient as 
it is humanly possible to do. 


He must, in the first place, seek knowl- 
edge wherever it may be had, and then 
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proved by our experiment stations and the best farmers everywhere, 
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and it is our business to apply these wherever and whenever we can. 
No man must be content with being merely an average farmer; no 


man should be satisfied at just am average 
farm, making average yields. Our average 
of fifteen to eighteen bushels of corn and 
oats and one-third of a bale of cotton per 
acre has been responsible for our having 
a section of relatively low incomes and 


lack of’ progress. Such yields, even at the | 


present abnormal prices, cannot mean 
much more than a bare living for the pro- 
ducer. Not only this, but such yields 
mean that the farmer and his farm are fall- 
ing short of their duty in this time of Nd- 
tional need. 

So let every farmer and every farm work- 
er aim this year at the greatest possible pro- 
duction—greatest per man and greatest per 
acre. 


business basis. The cobwebs of inefficiency 
must be swept out if every farmer and every 
farm are to do their level best. 
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To do this, the farm and everything | 
pertaining to it must be put on a scientific | 
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in Building this 
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This truck costs little more than a first class team, wagon and harness. Costs less when 
you figure up-keep. Eats only when it works. Requires one-twenty-fifth the care and atten- 
tion horses do. Travels the 7 or 12 or 16 miles to market, under load, in one-fourth the time. 

The farm hand who formerly took all day to drive to mill with a load of grain can now 
go and return in two hours. 

Here is a truck with all the features of $5000 trucks, and sold under the same guarantee. 
Worm drive. Electric lights and generator. 10-foot loading space. Gas consumption, 16 
miles to every gallon. A tire miser. Mechanical trouble practically unknown. Repair bills 
are too low to mention. 

This Maxwell is built for the farm. Weighs 2500 pounds. Goes faster than heavier and 
more expensive trucks and goes where they daren’t follow. 

6600 Maxwell trucks are in service. 1100 0n farms. Service records show a verdict of 
99.6% perfect based on all the trucks now in use. You’ll find no mechanical faults in the 
Maxwell. A safe investment and a paying one. 

You save $400 the day you buy this Maxwell truck, for its price is $1085. And $1085 
is $400 less than any other truck of similar capacity on the market. 


$1085 Chassis only, f. o. b. Detroit. Electric lights. Electric generator. Worm 
drive. 10-foot loading space. 2500 pounds. 16 miles on a gallon of gas. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















“F\IVERSiFICATION does not mean 

the growing of everything the 
soil will grow, nor yet the growing of 
everything needed on the farm. Sane 
diversification means the growing of 
such food and feed crops as are re- 
quired on the farm and for the grow- 
ing of which our soil and climate are 
suited, the growing of legumes to 
take care of soil fertility and the pro- 
duction of more than one, but not 
more than two or three principal 
money or sales crops. 





Peanuts as a Feed for Hogs 


READER writes: “In one of your 
prize letters of your issue of 
March 9 the writer, if I understand 
him correctly, claims to have made 
one pound of gain on his pigs with 
every 234 pounds of peanuts consum- 
ed. Now it takes about 8 pounds of 
corn. to make one pound of gain on 
pigs if same is not supplemented with 
other feeds, or about three times the 
number of pounds of corn to make a 
pound of gain as it dees of peanuts, 
hulls and all, according to this writer. 
“If this writer is correct what is the 
use of either buying corn at $2 a 
bushel, or raising it either, where 
peanuts do well?” 

The only article we find in the issue 
referred to, dealing with this subject, 
is the one by Mr. L. W. Shook of 
North Carolina. But it sems to us 
our inquirer is mistaken in the num- 
ber of pounds of peanuts required to 
make a pound of gain on Mr. Shook’s 
hogs. 

The yield of peanuts was 48.2 bush- 
els per acre and the acreage 3.88 
acres. The total weight of peanuts, 
therefore, allowing 30 pounds to the 
bushel, was 48.2x3.88x30, or 5,610 
pounds. The total gain on the pigs 
was 1,730 pounds, or 3.24 pounds of 
peanuts for every pound of gain. 

This is a remarkably large gain, 
since it is stated that the hogs re- 
ceived no other feed. 

Our inquirer is probably correct 
that it takes as much as 8 pounds of 
corn to make a pound of gain on pigs 
when the corn is not supplemented 
by other feeds. Im fact, we think it 
will usually take considerably more 
than 8 pounds of corn to make one 
pound of gaim when fed to young pigs 
of the weight of those in this experi- 
ment. But it is mot quite right to 
cempare two feeds so unlike as corn 
and peanuts, when fed alone. Pea- 
nuts alone do better than corn alone, 
because they contain the protein re- 
quired while corn does not. Nothing 
in the corn can take the place of the 
protein which is not in it. The excess 
of carbohydrates cannot take the 
place of protein which is lacking in 
the corn. But the excess of protein 
in the peanuts can, pound for pound, 
take the place of carbohydrates 
which are lacking in the peanuts. In 
view of these facts, it is perfectly 
clear why hogs do better on peanuts 
alone than on. corn alone, especially 
young pigs, which require a large 
amount of protein. 

But in this case the peanuts alone 
did better than corn when supple- 
mented by other feeds, for when a 
part of the corn is sold and a supple- 
ment like tankage, or other rich pro- 
tein feed is bought, it requires, in 
terms of corn, about five pounds to 
make one pound of gain on hogs. 

While it seems that these pigs did 
almost too well on these peanuts, it 
does not follow that we should not 
feed corn, even at $2 a bushel, to hogs 
running on peanuts. At present 
prices of hogs they will easily pay $2 


a bushel for corn while grazing pea- 
nuts, if the corn constitutes from ome- 
fourth to one-third the ration. 

Unquestionably this was a larger 
gain per acre than usual although the 
yield of peanuts per acre was not 
large. The gains made by the pigs 
were also extremely high, for the 
peanuts consumed, much higher than 
will usually be obtained; but the les- 
son is a simple one—peanuts grazed 
by hogs make cheap pork. 





How the South Can Compete With 
the North in Hog Raising 


HE average yield of corn in the 

United States for the ten years 1907- 
1916, inclusive, was 26 bushels. Dur- 
ing the same period the average yield 
in the 12 Southern states was about 
18 bushels per acre, while in the six 
Northern states, which produce nearly 
one-half the hogs of the whole coun- 
try, the yield of corn per acre was 
around 32 bushels. 

From these facts it is apparent that 
corn cannot be made the chief feed 
for Southern hog production in com- 
petition with the corn and hog belt, 
unless we very greatly increase our 
yields of corn per acre. If we assume 
that the cost of growing an acre of 
corn in the two sections is the same, 
then 50-cent corn in the North means 
about 85-cent corn in the South, or 
$1 corn in the North $1.70 in the 
South. We are not now discussing 
the costs of growing an acre of corn 
in the two sections, but merely at- 
tempting to show that the great dif- 
ference in the yields per acre puts too 
great a handicap on the Southern 
hog-raiser who makes corn his chief 
hog feed. This is true because he 
must sell his hogs in competition with 
the Northern hog-raiser who pro- 
duces 75 per cent more corn per acre. 

Looking at the problem of hog- 
raising in the South from this angle, 
we are often asked “how the South- 
ern farmer can compete with the 
Corn Belt farmer in hog production.” 
We can only see two ways in whieh 
he can do so. First, he must increase 
his corn yields per acre, or, second, 
he must use cheaper feeds and make 
corn not over one-third to one-half 
the feed of the hogs he produces. 

To increase corn yields can and is 
being done, but it is a comparatively 
slow process and many years. will 
elapse before the South produces as 
large average yields of corn per acre 
as the so-called Corn Belt. The other 
method, that of feeding a minimum of 
corn and using a maximum of cheap- 
er feeds, which owing to our climatic 
condition the hogs can largely gather 
themselves, may be put into opera- 
tion at once and will help to increase 
the corn yields. 

So long as hog prices tend to fol- 
low corn prices, or so long as corn is 
the basis of market hog production, 
the Southern hog-producer who uses 
cheaper feeds than corn will have an 
advantage over his Northern competi- 
tor, just as the Southern hog-pro- 
ducer who uses corn chiefly or largely 
will be at a disadvantage. 

For instance, if the price of 100 
pounds of live hogs is the price of 
11.65 bushels of corn, as has been the 
case for the past 10 years, the South- 
ern hog-raiser can only have an ad- 
vantage over his Northern competitor 
in using cheaper feed than corn. He 
cannot feed hogs chiefly on corn and 
have a cheaper feed, for his corn costs 
more, because of his lower yields per 
acre. But if he can produce feeds, 
which are really cheaper to him than 


corn is to the Northern hog-raiser, he 
has an advantage. 

There is nothing to be gained by de- 
ceiving ourselves, we must make as 
large a part of our hog feed some- 
thing else than corn as it is. practica- 
ble to do, or we cannot compete with 
the farmer of the Corn Belt in the 
production of market hogs. 

Corn is a most excellent hog feed, 
and the Southern hog-producer must 
and will use it in limited quantities; 
but unless he can largely use cheaper 
feeds he will remain at a disadvan- 
tage until corn yields per acre are 
greatly increased. 

Our contention is, therefore, in ad- 
vising increased hog production in the 
South, that the Southern farmer can 
supply from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
feed consumed by his hogs in a form 
cheaper than corn is to the Northern 
hog producer. 


Feeding Hogs Kitchen Slops or 
Garbage 
READER writes: “In feeding slops 
from restaurants and hotels there 
is sometimes trouble in the hogs dy- 
ing. Can you give the cause and how 
to feed without injury?” 

The points of danger in the feeding 
of slops or garbage to hogs are chol- 
era, poisoning by washing powders, 
soap and lye, and injuries from brok- 
en glass, needles, etc. 

Hog cholera can only be guarded 
against by thorough cooking of the 
garbage or by ‘treating the hogs. with 
anti-cholera serum. The latter is the 
cheapest and most satisfactory meth- 
od of preventing cholera but cooking 
might also lessen any bad effects from 
decomposing garbage. It should be 
fed fresh, however. The other diffi- 
culties can only be guarded against 
by care on the part of the kitchen 
workers to keep all such poisonous or 
foreign materials out of the slops or 
garbage. This can be done if proper 
attention is given to the matter. The 
dishwashers should not be permitted 
to put the dishwater in the slops, es- 
pecially when washing powders, soap 
or lye is used, and all broken bottles 
and especially electric globes must be 
kept out of the garbage. 

The garbage may or may not con- 
stitute a balanced ration, and more 
rapid gains and possibly a better car- 
cass will be made by feeding a small 
amount of grain with the garbage and 
also furnishing the hogs grazing or 
pasturage. When garbage is cheap 
the feeding of grain may not be most 
profitable, but a fair price will usually 
be obtained for a small amount of 
graim fed, because of the more rapid 
gains that are made. 

The following are some of the con- 
clusions reached by the United States 
Food Administration and recently 
given out for publication in the farm 
press: 

“The investigators were unable to 
find any market where garbage-fed 
hogs are being generally sold at a 
lower price than grain-fed animals. 

“When cases of ‘softer’ pork have 
been noted, it has generally been 
found that the animals were impro- 
perly raised, kept in small pens, and 
not allowed to exercise. There is no 
reason, why garbage should be bad 
for hogs. 

“Recently garbage-fed hogs were 
raised at the experiment station ofa 
Middle Western state and marketed 
at the same time as hogs fed on corn 
and other grains. The carcass of the 
garbage-fed hogs could not be dis- 
tinguished by the officials of one of 
the large packing houses, from hogs 
fed with corn, and were even given a 
higher grading than some of the hogs 
fed on certain grains, 

“Garbage-fed hogs do not, however, 
gain weight as rapidly. They show 
greater shrinkage in long shipping; 





and do not dress quite as high as 
grain-fed hogs. The garbage-fec& ani- 
mals are also exposed to heg cholera 
constantly and inoculatien is indis- 
pensable to prevent outbreaks of. the 
disease, 

“One hundred animals, ranging 
from pigs to big sows, will eat a ton 
of garbage per day. This means an 
average ration of 20 pounds apiece per 
day. Every 1,000 population will sup- 
port from 20 to 30 head of swine. 

“A ton of garbage fed to hegs may 
be expected to yield, roughly, about 
40 pounds of marketable live weight, 
or 100 pounds of garbage 2 pounds of 
pork, allowing for the ordinary mor- 
tality, which is no greater than in the 
case of grain-fed hogs, however. 

“Householders should be reminded 
to keep garbage free from cans, paper, 
sawdust. Phonograph needles and 
the very thin glass from electric 
light bulbs are another frequent men- 
ace. The two articles last mentioned 
are especially injurious. 

“Garbage-fed hogs require abund- 
ant drinking water. The land should 
be located om soil that drains. rapidly, 
preferably sand or gravel,” 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Sore Shoulders—Warts on Cows’ 








Teats 





“ HAT is good for a mule with 
sore shoulders?” 

Sore shoulders are almost always 
due to bad management. A bad col- 
lar or a collar that does not fit pro- 
perly is the most common cause, Of 
course, some mules may have such 
tender skin that it is difficult to keep 
their shoulders from getting sore 
when first put to work after a long 
rést. Failure to keep the collar clean 
may also be a cause of sore shoulders. 
These being the most common causes 
all or any of them must be removed 
if present. See that the collar has a 
smooth, broad, firm surface and. that 
it fits properly. Then keep it clean 
and also wash the shoulder with cold 
water and rub dry after removing the 
collar, if there is a tendency for the 
shoulders to get sore. In fact, this 
should always be done in the spring 
when the horses and mules are first 
put to work. The best treatment for 
sore shoulders is to prevent them 
from getting sore, by taking the fore- 
going precautions. When the shoul- 
der once gets raw it is frequently. 
very difficult to get it well while the 
animal is doing hard. work, We-know 
nothing better than equal parts. of 
tannic acid, boracic acid and iodoform 
well dusted over the raw surface af- 
ter removing the collar. 

Because of its astringent and tough- 
ening effects on the surrounding skin 
as well as on the raw surface, the old 
“white lotion” made with one ounce 
each of acetate of lead and sulphate 
of zinc in a pint of water is a very 
satisfactory application, The mixture 
should be well shaken before apply- 
ing it. 

Warts on Cows’ Teats 
HAT is the best way to remove 
warts from a cow’s. teats?” 

If the cow is giving milk, grease the 
teats with castor oil once a day and 
possibly the warts may disappear af- 
ter atime. If they do not disappear 
as a result of the greasing, or for 
some other reason, wait until the cow 
is dry and them remove the warts 
with a sharp knife or a pair of scis- 
sors. If the warts are large it will be 
safest to employ a veterinarian to re- 
move them as soon as the cow goes 
dry; but if they are small they may. 
be easily snipped out with a pair of 
scissors, care first being taken to con- 
trol the cow’s foot so she will not 
kick the operator. After the warts 
are removed rub powdered beracic 
acid on the wounds. 
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‘as much wheat as it helps. 
.er use the rough farm manure on my 
‘corn, and on 














What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 
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No Velvet Beans for You 
“{.AN I grow velvet beans in this 


section?” 

You are in the high mountain 
plateau of northwest North Car- 
olina. Better not attempt any velvet 
beans of any variety. Stick to early 
varieties of soy beans. 


Sawdust Will Not Make Manure 


“Tf HAVE a chance to get a lot of 
Will it make good ma- 





sawdust. 
nure for corn and cotton?’ 
We have said time and again that 
sawdust is not good for the land. The 
only way to get any good out of it 
would be to burn it and use the ashes. 


Top-dressing ‘Wheat 


“YYyILL it pay to use my lot manure 
as a top-dressing on my wheat?” 

If the manure is fine and is spread 
thinly and uniformly with a manure 
spreader it will do great good. But 
coarse, lumpy manure may smother 
I had rath- 


the wheat apply 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda an acre 
after the growth starts and when the 
leaves are dry. 


“Shoo Fly Plant” 


“ft ENCLOSE a clipping advertising 

the Shoo Fly plant. Will it be 
poisonous? ‘Will it be injurious in 
dny way?” 

I have no idea what plant is meant 
by the “Shoo Fly” plant. There is 
no plant properly known by that 
name, and I take no stock in adver- 
tisements of this character nor the 
papers that print such advertisements. 


Lime Before or After Oats 


“DLEASE advise me about using 

raw lime on dark land for spring 
oats. I intend to plant corn after the 
oats and want to know whether to 
lime before sowing the oats or after 
they are cut?” 

If the land is acid and needs lime 
it will make little difference when 
you apply it if you harrow it in well. 
If it is convenient to do this before 
sowing the oats, all right, or if it 
would be more convenient to sow 
after breaking the oats stubble for 
corn that will also do. I suppose that 
you mean by “raw” lime the ground 
limestone rock. You can use as much 
of it as you care to haul without do- 
ing any damage, 


Is There Any Such Animal? 


“{X7OULD like to know what you 
think of 26 per cent acid phos- 
phate around $30 a ton.” 

I am somewhat like the man who 
when he first saw a picture of 
a giraffe. said, “There ain’t no 
such animal.” I have never seen 
any acid phosphate that has in ‘it 26 
per cent ‘of available phosphoric acid. 
I: do not mean that it may. not be 
possible ‘by chemical process to elimi- 
nate the large amount of sulphate of 
lime in the-16 per cent phosphate, 
and make a much higher grade. But 
that it can be done economically I 
have ‘serious doubts. You can get 
raw rock that contains 26 per cent of 
phosphoric acid, nearly all insoluble, 
but $30 would be several prices for 
that. Perhaps some of our chemists 
can tell us about 26 per cent acid 
phosphate. 


For a Porch Climber 


. HICH shall I get for a porch 

climber, the Chinese cinnamon 
vine or Akebia Quinata? I want an 
evergreen and a blooming vine. The 
cinnamon vine is described as. having 














a beautiful white flower and fra- 
grant.” 

As you want an evergreen vine, 
that throws out the cinnamon vine. 
This is simply the Chinese yam. It 
grows from the underground tuber 
and dies back to the ground in the 
fall. There is no sort of comparison 
between this and Akebia, The Ake- 
bia is a woody vine and evergreen, 
and it blooms, too, though the flow- 
ers are not particularly conspicuous 
because of their dark color. It grows 
densely and will make a good perma- 
nent vine, 





Varieties of Onions 


“W7OU mention Italian and New Eng- 
land varieties of onions. What 
kinds or varieties are in each class? 
In saving snap beans for seed, will 
they be more free from insects if kept 
in the pods? Can I grow sets from 
the seed of the Prizetaker onion?” 

I have not mentioned Italian varie- 
ties of onions to any extent, for we 
grow few of these now, as the Span- 
ish varieties are more generally 
grown. The Italian varieties are 
mainly the Giant Rocca, Tripoli and 
Barletta. The Spanish varieties are 


pots, and when these pots are full of 
roots I transplant to 4-inch pots in 
which the plants grow till the leaves 
are as large as my hand, and finally | 
set them out three feet apart the last 
of May or early June. Never set out 
eggplants until the soil is warm. 

The best varieties are Black Beauty 
and New York Improved. The Black 
Beauty is the earliest and most pro- 
ductive, but the New York makes the 
largest fruits. They are best for eat- 
ing when half to two-thirds grown 
and bright purple in color, and are 
past use when they begin to get 
brown. They can be peeled and sliced 
and dipped in batter and fried, or they 
can be cut in half and baked. 





Filling in Trees 


“FT WISH to fill in vacancies in my 

orchard. What varieties of apples 
will be best for this upper Piedmont 
section?. Do you know anything of 
the Golden Delicious apple and yel- 
low variety recommended by the 
Starke’s Nursery?” 

The most popular winter apple here 
now is the Stayman Winesap. This 
is a great improvement on the old 
Winesap, both in size and quality. 
Large orchards are being planted here 
entirely of this variety, as it seems to 
be peculiarly good in this section. 
The Starke Delicious apple is an ex- 
cellent one. The newer Golden De- 
licious I do not know anything about 
except what the Starkes say, and 
they are very generally correct in 





rather than above. 


rotting. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 





2. Use the drag or spike-tooth harrow across the rows after 


U=z the harrow, disk and drag, to crush all clods before planting. 
planting to break crusts and kill young grass and weeds. 


3. On all well drained loam lands, plant corn below a level, 
Doing so will make cultivation easier and prob- 
ably enable the corn to stand drouth better. 


4. Winter cover crops to be used as a green manure should be 
plowed under without delay, first disking them to pieces to hasten 


5. Don’t be too stingy with cotton.seed in planting; a bushel per 
acre will not be too much if good stands are to be gotten. 

6. Make sure of plenty of seed to plant a legume crop after every 
acre of small grain and in every acre of corn. 








Prizetaker, Giant Gibraltar, Denia and 
Ailsa Craig. American or New Eng- 
land are the white, yellow and red 
Southport Globe, the Yellow Globe 
Danvers and the Red Wethersfield. 
The White Silver Skin is really a 
Spanish onion originally. Then we 
have the Potato onions or multipliers. 

Better not try saving seed of snap 
beans in your climate. You will get 
far better results from Northern- 
grown seei. You can grow sets from 
the seed of the Prizetaker onion. I 
grew some last summer and planted 
them last fall. 





Growing Eggpiants 


“IT WOULD like to have some infor- 

mation’ on raising eggplants. I 
have bought seed of the Florida High 
Bush. Would it be well to sow in the 
tobacco bed? What kind of cultiva- 
tion is best? When is it ready to use 
and how is it served? Please tell me 
as much as you can about preparing 
it for the table, for I have never used 
any. Am trying to get all kinds of 
vegetables.” 

Eggplants are abotit the most ten- 
der vegetables we grow. They need 
plenty of heat to germinate the seed 
and plenty of heat and sunshine to 
develop good plants. It is best to 
have a hotbed under glass or a green- 
house to start them. But with a warm 
room and a sunny window you can 
start the seed in a shallow box of fine 
fertile soil. I sow the seed early in 
March in a box of soil in my little 
greenhouse. As soon as the plants 
have made a pair of rough leaves I 
transplant them to another box and 
giye them more room. When a little 


stronger I set them in 2%4-inch flower 


their estimate of an apple. But with 
the single exception of the Albemarle 
Pippin of Virginia, I have found that 
red apples will as a rule always sell 
better than yellow ones. Ten city 
people to one will take Ben Davis 
from alongside Grimes Golden, for 
they buy by the eye and generally 
want a bright red apple. 





Cucumbers for Pickling 


“A FIRM has come here (Alabama) 

and intends to start a pickle fac- 
tory and will pay $1.20 per 100 pounds 
of No. 1 and 50 cents for same of No. 
2. We are weil posted as to growing 
and shipping “cukes” here and many 
are shipped, but we have never han- 
dled the pickles. What prices are 
paid elsewhere?” 

I have tried to take everything into 
consideration and feel that you can 
make very little at the price offered. 
This is especially true if they only 
want the small and half-grown pickle 
size. I would stick to the shipping 
type. I do not know what the fac- 
tories are paying now. Usually in 
the pickle-growing sections of New 
Jersey and Long Island they pay by 
the thousand and not by weight, for- 
merly about $3 per 1,000 for the small 
pickle size, but much higher now, I 
suppose. 





Fish Scrap for Tobacco 


3 HAT is your opinion in regard to 
using fish scrap in a fertilizer for 
tobacco?” 
I would not use fish scrap in a fer- 
tilizer for tobacco, but would prefer 
cettonsed meal. because it furnishes 
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some potash which your soil needs. 
The fish furnishes nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid, and used to ammoniate a 
fertilizer it will increase the phos- 
phoric acid too much for tobacco. 
Cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
half and half is as good as you can 
make. 





Fungous Diseases in the Garden 


“I WISH to know some cure for big 

root, yellow side and black rust in 
the garden. I can hardly get amy 
vegetables at all. Cabbage grows off 
beautifully and as soon as the sun 
gets hot the plants wither away and 
die and the root will be the size of 
your fist. Collards same as cabbage. 
They just turn yellow and die. To- 
matoes take the black rust and the 
beans too. I want a cure.” 

You have quite a variety of dis- 
eases in your garden. The big root 
in cabbage is easily prevented. Give 
the garden a heavy dressing of lime 
and work it well into the soil. This 
will stop big root, but not yellow side 
disease, for which no cure is known. 
Better prepare a fresh piece of 
ground for the cabbage and collards. 
Spray tomatoes and beans and all the 
garden, in fact, with Bordeaux mix- 
ture several times during the summer. 
This will check leaf blight, but I don’t 
know what you call black rust. Prob- 
ably in the beans it is anthracnose. 
Spraying will help some, but the im- 
portant thing is to plant only smooth 
and healthy seed beans. 


Does Not Like My Advice 
SOUTHERN subscriber, who evi- 


dently means well, takes me down 
on my advice to the Southern farm- 
ers to stick to cotton and tobacco 
rather than risk early truck crops for 
the Northern market. He says, “It 
hurts to see you advise tobacco and 
cotton, especially tobacco. No one 
needs to be advised to grow cotton. 
It is something like advising people 
to eat more when they are already 
eating too much. It is a habit, and 
so is cotton-growing. Forgive this, 
but people are starving in other coun- 
tries. Let them grow potatoes. They 
sell here from $3.60 to $4 a bushel. 
Thousands on thousands of ia:livid- 
uals are iooking to you for advice, 
and you may sometimes forget your 
measure cf responsibility, especially 
during these times. People are like 
sheep when the leader leaps.” 





I have never advised people not to 
grow potatoes or corn or wheat or 
any food crop needed in their section. 
But when hundreds of farmers in the 
South write to me for advice about 
growing early Irish potatoes, inti- 
mating that they intend to plant 
largely for shipping to Northern mar- 
kets, I would be very remiss in my 
duty to our subscribers if I failed to 
tell them the conditions that will 
meet them this spring in the North- 
ern markets, when I know these con- 
ditions promise to be unfavorable to 
the early potato crop from the 
South. 

This is all that I have warned 
against. Grow plenty of potatoes and 
all other food crops for home use or 
home market. If there is a market 
down in Mississippi for potatoes at 
$3.60 to $4 a bushel, it is far more 
than any one will be likely to get in 
the Northern market. We here are 
but four hours from the Philadelphia 
market, and yet I have been eating 
all winter and am still eating Irish 
potatoes that I bought for 75 cents a 
bushel. Then as to cotton and to- 
bacco. These are war essentials, You 
cannot make the explosive guncotton 
without cotton, and soldiers accus- 
tomed to théir pipe are better off 
with a smoke. I know this from ex- 
perience, for I was for many vears a 
smoker, but stopped because | con- 
sidered it injurious to me. Others 
may not find it so, and can enjoy a 
smoke, and those who never smoked 
cannot understand this. But tobacco 
is one of the essentials to a fighting 
army. + 9 
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FOR QUICK DELIVER 














TEN you. order goods 
from New York, they 
ean be sent to you im- 
mediately, for there are plenty of cars 









for outgoing shipments. Thousands of 
*) ears are bringing supplies to New York 
Wy for our soldiers in Europe. These cars 






are wmnloaded here and are available 
for sending New York goods to you. 
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ORDER FROM NEW YORK 


Trains to New York Heavily Loaded 
















Richland Pivot 
Axle Cultivator 


oan Low Wheels 
nd Quick Dodge 















This Is theBook} Richland Mower $ 300 
That Will Save} 20,000 i Use; Every User a Booster —_ 


You Money This The Richland Mower has $5 years of clean 
youf§ reputation behind it and has stood the teste 
ason w 4 r 4 to® to which 20,000 progressive farmers have 
take this book, page § gupjected it. If you want a mower that 
by page from cover tof oil give complete satisfaction 
cover, and count 
the saving repre- § 294 which is equa) to any high 
on priced mower on the 
narket, order the 
Richland and save 
money. Main Frame 
cast in one piece and 
shafts cannot get 
of line. Has Cold Rolled 
Steel Crank Shaft; fitted 
with removable brass bush- 
ings: closely fitted driving 
gears; large malleable iron 
Pitman Box with screw cup 















Arle 
Riding Cultivator, 
built for all around 
work. It possesses all 
of the most modern fm- 
seevemente. No later sf ocket. 
better design our Bar- 

in” riding cultivator is 
= be found on the 


at any price. 
It is admirably adapted for work in corn, potatoes, beans, cabbage, 













719A1I7O2 Richmond Mower, 5-foot cut....0+e++++ 










oller and babbitt bashings; 
Floating Cutter Bar of special 


with strong spring 


by 
means of which the weight 
of the cutter bar and main 
shoe is transferred to the 
axle; grained hickery pit- 


man; malleable iren con- 
Nections, and Feed 
wheels te make them safe 
on stony roads, 
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cotton and peanuts; or in almost any crop grown by the general = 

truck farmer. Has 32-1 inch low wheels— Qui ck Dodge, and high arch 

with wide range of podjustment. Cultivates between Tows from 26 to 

43 inches wide—a range of 17 P| ith exception of the pole, 

the Richland is mado an entirely of steel and malleable iron. Shipped 
wares 2 
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iia . 
9 ZIA1878 Hudson Solid Steel Spading Fork 


















from oe Rh, York or factory in Ohio. Head full description 

on Book. 

et Garden Hoe. Has 7 1A 1830 Extra Quality Hudson Solid Steei 
a ty ~~ th cuand¢ ee 9 es ee $39.25 57cu A.B , blade about 4% | Spading Fork. Four tempered, polished steel | steel 

ice, ee eevee eccccccenccesscccceseseecccsese auiset Og 4 inenes deep. "Hardwood ‘handle. en ee ood yak, cole ao ee 
ng Ww t, ut di |e, ches. 8, eable 
Other Popular Models in Your Bargain Book See Your Bargain Book Pte hoes. Price..... ++++-576 | ferrule. ue te ise oe 5$1 22 
= - a = ice, eac’ 













More Mileage for Less Money’ 


Buy York Tires 


” lee Miles 


The YORK is an estab- 
lished, reliable tire guaran- 


Garden Plow 





















A] 9A21 43. Richland Double and 


and Cultivator. For p ~ 


ing, trenching, hoeing, cultivati: os 
p= ape weeding, hilling, etc. "fan be ~ 
with one or two wheels. Steel My ateo- 
Tutely a sta’ "and) igh 32 tn 22 saaees high; wheels, 
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a ‘complete 


1 
‘Shippet froma rath fa Price $6. 45 








teed for 5,000 miles. It is 
= properly built from the best 
mof crude rubber, fabric and 
compounds, and is carefully 
tested and inspected. The 
YORK is the best tire in- 
because our ‘100 cents foradollar” 


policy insures your buying RIGHT 
—and these prices prove it. 
















top. 
thie weed cz $10.70 
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Churns 


$ 60 727A7702 Oak Barrel Churn, the 
easiest to operate and keep clean. No 

> ser a any price. Made of selected 

arnished natural color; hoops 

ainted = sae ent ‘rust. Tight fitting cover, with 
asteners attached to outside, and clamp with com- 
pound lever action, Holds 6 gallons; churns 1 to 3 
Geom: about 30 pounds. See page 799 of Your 























Pump for spray- 






















Fib Roel Matting 


78A307 Sptendia 
quality and very sani- 





















SP Gna Price 2000 


ols 742908 B 2. 7 Ro ant halt — 


$998 ae SAVE DOLLARS! Send forThis ne ace solen"$ 3°59 
FREE Paint Book 


For complete list of sizes and peices, | see page 548 of 
“Your Bargain 





Deli cored 
FREE 






















































ra , 
Goons, pain fp in Solid B Gal, Bed e e 
Too te. nish; l B fi P 
pattern tops; ~— oomy drawer§ ae S e€ ore ainting 
bed fitted with ee ye gh U, \) Yr will on 5 invaluable 
esser , 36x ! 4 HLA 2. right now when beginning * 
brite ed wt. : ; . your Spring painting. Sanitary Butter Worker 
bas ae asses "olga , "ind 1. > | ve Every page tells you something 72747000 |, Sate of olestet 
it iJ — 4 © ; 
aphes7a tH, Height, a Ee 1 a \ you want to know about paints, han, téx4b: weve e . Shee 
Bic pea penne My ae Eee ° : a ee , and it tells you how to make § wr ’9¢ ibs. 
OBA AOS? Washstand. Top, 28x17; double cA your property more valuable § price .............. ne Has seam 
ja cupboard. Shipping weight, about 70 ante” 7N “ for less money than you § ~—— SS 


thought possible. It contains a on one bu 


paint for every purpose ; house, 
barn, porch, fence, roof and floor; 
besides varnishes, shellacks, en- 

brushes and 





actual color chips covering 
the entire range of paint colors; 
it anticipates all of your painting peeds 
and answers all of your questions, 


wonderful book is absolutely free, 
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Kitchen 
Cabinet 





90 Quartered Oak 
= China Closet 








$C 25 For this Pantry . 
y= Refrigerator $ 1 3 


. golden finish. Top section has three- 

30 Kitchen section cupboard; base has two bins and f 
}——4 fy) drawer. Total height of cabinet, or tationary x D 
11x1% in. rolls, warranted for five| try, ‘Keeps all kinds of foods | ends; adjustable shelves; casters, 


$ 

























= Book for full description, other “$3, 60 ing trees and PLAIN TREAD UNIVERSAL TYPE , Sh 3 strong and attractive, Weven 
ardens. Also phpg. wt. 76, 
Price for G-gallon churn............++.- $ -60 for whitewashing. 7244533 30x3. inches fi pounds $10.25 joes pafern » beat 14 pounds Lp 
= - “~~ Double - action 72A4535 30x3 inches 15 pounds 3.75 $ 59 ning yard. 
type; with two seam- 72A4541 32x34 inches 16 pounds 16.15 hy , Gc 
less brass cylinders. NON- SK1D—UNIVERSAL. TYPE => REENE FAG.» « os 
Three feet of high Shng. wt. Price, each 
grado rubber hose and 72A45603 30x34, inches 16 pounds $14-50 
two brass nozzles. 72A4504 32x3%% inches 17 pounds 7.40 
53442385 34x4 inches 22 pounds 24.50 


a. water 


tank whic n holds 1% 1% gallons, Fits 


urner of gas or gasoline 


stove. Size, — in. square, 22 in, 


Meets LF 


° ° 

O5AI015 Mado of selected Red Gum, | $53 Elgin Wringer | ..> ,5006 sapannea Whito| 954285  Quartered Oak China sina 
727A2351 ForRound pa. Gold. Suitable for sick- | Closet; high golden gloss finish, si 

Tubs. | room, nursery, kitchen or pan- | Ornamental top gallery; bent glass *69= Resona Talking 


aeeead 4 bout 116 ° 
Chair eae hens anol tae weight. B ane IR cat years.” Spiral pressure springs, steel | and liquors perfectly cool, Size, | Jock and key. Height, 67 In. wen Machine 
‘75At 1166 Solid Hard- | See Your Bargain Book for full descrip- ball bearings and reversible drip. Ship- ISK x18%4x15% | inches 5.25 z. in, — seats about 13. 90| Z! 555 Your ee ae 
ht, 28 pounds. ping weight, 17 Ibs. shipped from Indiana, c 
wood Kitchen Chair; golden | tion and other cabinets. | Ding weig ; shi rf {3A58 aan Gah ce Pena 
* oak finish Seat, 16x16; TMD oscveccetcsoncosesesvese . LUMEN cSaredushcuercanees’ ° | PRbOD coccccncccsces Pricd ..cccccccescsece Yak Finish. Height, 49% 
inehes; depth, 24 inches; 








Thousands of Other 
gains in 


Your Bargain Book 
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width, 28 inches. Worm 
driven, double spring 
motor. Plays all records, 
For complete description 
ee ie 615 Your Bar 


wen. $69.60 
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THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


XIV.—The Demonstration Agent: How He Has Helped; How He Might 
Help More 


{This is No. 14 ef a series of 25 subjects to be discussed in our “Farmers’ Experience 
The subject for discussion next week will be “Experiences in Buying 








An Example of What a Live Agent 
Can Do 


(83 Prize Letter) 


Afew years ago when it was first 
suggested that a county agrficul- 
tural agent be employed for Lubbock 
County, the idea was ridiculed by the 
majority of the farmers here, many 
ef whom considered that such a step 
would be an imposition on their intel- 
ligence. 

However, the question was kept be- 
fore the county, and in the fall of 1916 
a progressive commissioners’ court 
appropriated $1,000 per year to apply, 
with the Federal and state aid, on the 
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Wonderful value for the money! A wonderful car in every eanee 

car gives you everything you can ask in 
See ant pater Rte Fi fine appearance, up-to- 
date conveniences, oy BE room, 
unusual riding comfort, 






























































a ig: ree poe lasting quality. salary of a county agent. The mer- 
Elcar. An 2 “fliy- 
So cepa | ree 
fag bh 1000 miles are averaged to ver, a e 
power at 2.100 r. p.m. Two unit Tires give long mileage due agreed to stand back of the gas and 
ide" ofthe ood balance. & 
sixes and weight ane repair bill. 


jd 116 ina wheel base gives an ~~ 
werful and 
and flexible, ‘The built- ~- quality 
d dable service for yeats to come. 
itcry pert built 150% strong. 
The Elcar is a beautiful car, Has long, grace- 


While the work of the county agent 
was at first viewed with suspicion, in 
a very short time his Ford became a 
welcome visitof at every home in the 











ful, distinctive lines. High class body ana county. As an evidence of the mis- 
y | Paint work, Tt holds its, food celor years sionary = a sgt sie in Sep- 
tember, 191 the Commissioners 

Don’t th f choosing a car uritil you have ’ , 
Den tha naw models of the Elcar. Ls | = Court employed an emergency home 
erage Csi onan “ ' demonstration agent, and this spring 
Catalog on Reques an assistant county agricultural agent 
psn = ee pets Sz went on the job. He has instilled into 


i i 


our farmers a sincere appreciation of 
the value of practical, scientific agri- 
culture and stock-farming, and given 
them a broader outlookon their 
work. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of 
his work has been in the organization 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 
er chien ied. 
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Victor Talking Macnee 


The three essentials to a 
perfect Victor reproduction 


Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


Because Victor Records and Victor In- 
struments are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the processcs of manufac- 
ture, their use, one with the other, is abso- 
lutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 

When you tvant to hear Caruso—or any 
of the world’s greatcst articts—just as he 
actually sings in real life, it is neces- 
sary to play his Victor Record with 

a Victer Needle or Tungs-tone 
Stylus on the Victrola. That is the 
instrument for which the record 
was made, and only by their com- 
bined use is the true tone of the 
artist faithfully reproduced. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere and they 
will gladly demonstrate the various styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—$10 to $400—and play any music you 
wish to hear. Write to us today for the handsome 
illustrated Victor catalogs and name and address of 
nearest Victor dealer. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. ices Sew onen 
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of community clubs and boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural clubs in the rural 
schools. He has made Lubbock Coun- 
ty a 100 per cent county in this re- 
spect. To him, in a large measure, is 
due the fact that every rural school in 
the county has qualified for and will 
receive state aid this season. Again, 
every rural school district has erect- 
ed, of is planning to erect this year, a 
modern school building. 

How he might help more? Well, he 
could do more effective work if given 
a more loyal coéperation, and if the 
knockers would all die or move away. 
Seriously, their number is decreasing 
tapidly, and that is another evidence 
of the good work the county agent 
is doing in this community. 

.F. D. BROWN. 

Lubbock, Texas. 


Demonstration Agent the Busiest 
Man in the County 


($2 Prize Letter) 

Ovk county agent has been worth 

several thousand dollars to the 
county by introducing velvet beans, 
which are improving the soil and giv- 
ing us a lot of cheap feed. He has 
also pretty well established “safe 
farming,” which means a number of 
crops, including livestock, instead of 
the one-crop system. 

About two years ago he started a 
campaign on tick eradication which 
was put right through, and the county 





will be free from ticks after this 
spring. He has organized cattle 
clubs, which have brought several 


carloads of pure-bred cattle into the 
county. We also have more and bet- 
ter grade cattle. He has caused a 
wonderful increase in hog-raising, 


| most of which are pure-bred. He has 


also organized a livestock associa- 
tion, which meets once a year, and 
prizes are awarded those who have 
the best on exhibition. 

He works with the business men in 
town, and had them build a storage 
house for corn, beans, sweet potatoes 
and canned goods, whete they are 
stored, graded and put on the market 
properly. 

He is the busiest man in the county, 
and wé expect to keep him busy, be- 
cause we fealize the good he has 
done and can yet do. 

GEO. W. SMITH. 

Standing Rock, Ala. 


Getting the Farmers’ Confidence 
the Agent’s Biggest Job 

NUMBER of farmers believe that 

the agent is a city man, reared in 
college, and knows no more about 
farming than a hog knows when the 
Sabbath day arrives; but this is a 
mistaken notion, all because of lack 
of confidence in the ability of the de- 
monstration agent. Usually the agent 
thinks the farmer will understand his 
thethods by presenting them once or 
twice, but I believe that it is easier to 
teach a child his “a b c’s” than it is to 
teach a farmer to improve his farm 
conditions to any material extent. 
The farmer will appear to unterstand 
the agent, and maybe before the 
agent is half way back to headquar- 
ters a half dozen or more farmers are 
talking over the matter discussed by 
the demonstration agent, and they 
usually conclude that he is a “city 
dude,” judging from his fine clothing, 
and that if he would come down next 
week they would show him how to do 
scientific farming. 

I' believe that the most difficult 
problem that the agent has to en- 
counter is simply to gain the confi- 
dence of his farmefs, cause them to. 
understand that he really knows 
about farming, and that he is working 
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mostly for their interest instead of 

the few dollars he is to receive for his 

work. LON ROBERTSON. 
Goin, Tennessee. 


One Visit of Agent Worth a Mule 
to This Farmer 


HE demonstration agents have 

been a great help to me. Mr. B. P. 
Folk started me to saving crimson 
clover seed, first by gathering by 
hand, then with-a stripper. That one 
visit by the demonstrator has been 
worth a mule to me. 

Again, I had about one acre of 
ground in branch bottoms that was 
wet, willows, canes, and briers being 
all the acre has been growing for sev- 
eral years. The plot of ground re- 
quired several ditches, and of course 
I did not know just how to arrange 
the ditches. So I cleaned up the 
thicket good and nice in January, 1917, 
and went after the Demonstrator, 
Mr. J. M. Gray. Five ditches were 
laid off in the plot,-with only one 
ditch going into the branch. The 
ditches were all covered, and a good 
two-horse load of $2 corn was hauled 
up last fall. Today, instead of a brier 
patch, crimson clover is looking good 
on this land. 

Yes, the demonstrator has been a 
great hélp to me. C. N. FALLS, 

Gastonia, N. C. 











A Plan for Making the Agent Stiil 
More Effective 
WE CANNOT estimate the good | 


that has been done by the county 
demonstration agent. He has lectured 
in every community on better farm- | 
ing. He has talked rotation of crops, | 
fertilizers, legumes for forage and 
bringing up land, preparation of soil, | 
cultivation, fighting holl weevil, bet- 
ter livestock, community codperation 
in buying, marketing and develop- 
ing the community in general; pig 
clubs, corn clubs, county fairs and 
agricultural shows; and with his wo- 
man helper, the garden, orchard, 
home, canning clubs, etc. 

Thus far it has been only the pro- 
gressively inclined farmer that has 
been directly helped. There remains 
a large per cent yet untouched by this 
wave of progress and _ prosperity. 
They are good fellows, but they are 
skeptical and “must be shown.” Last 
year some of my neighbors refused 
to go to hear the agent. One said, 
“That kid of a boy learned all his 
farming from paper while I have been 
up against the real thing for forty 
years.” 

There are more of this class than 
one would think. 

Now if the county would buy or 
lease a small tract of land, say ten or 
twenty acres of average soil, make 
this the agent’s home and let him de- 
monstrate in reality the things he has 
been talking, we think this concrete 
example would convince. 

CHAS. H. RHOADS. 

Bryant, Ark. 





A County That Profited From the 
Agents’ Work 


HE first county demonstration 

agent that visited our community 
was Mr. A. M. Love. He with the aid 
of other agricultural workers stimula- 
ted an interest among the farmers of 
the community by taking them out 
in the field and actually showing them 
how to make a good seed bed and do 
other work. 

They also organized a boys’ corn 
club. This was in 1915, and the club 
has been thriving ever since. 

Our new agent, Mr. A. W. Shofner, 
organized a boys’ pig club this year. 
He is also preparing to organize a 
community organization. He may 
stimulate further interest by getting 
people who haven’t been interested to 
join this and showing them the re- 
sults that people who have been in- 
terested are reaping. 

OSCAR MARKHAM. 

Good Springs, Tenn. 
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The Girls Can 
Do Their Share 
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Its sEasy to Farm mwith a STAUDE 
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No experienced help needed, Let boys, girls and women take turns 
working a third more acreage with a Staude Mak-a-Tractor, It’s easy, They sit in the 
driver’s seat—top up on rainy or hot days — and simply turn the steering wheel 
at end of furrows, Is that a hardship to help win the war? No! — they enjoy it. 


Put your car to work this week? Get a Staude from om Foye dealer. fide home. Attach it to your car. 
Off it goes—the most powerful light tractor ever heard of. No $1,000 and more to invest. No waiting engine or car? 
for slow freight shipments. Does the average, continuous work b four horses. Works faster—works in 3. Will the Staude overheat 
hottest sun without layups—works day and night—and eats only when it works, No more wear on the engine 
he. car than running it 20 miles an hour on the roads—over 7,000 Staudes in successful use is 4. Willl it Bewe Phy repair bills? 
d, at any time, —— car‘s Oderey for the road—a better car than it ever was because of the Srande 5. How  ikenie Gules 
po LA 1918 Coo ystem (supplied at no extra cost). Pe om ties srecters? 
girls and women 
eperens ' the yo 
7 J _ Staude goed for 


8. Will it pull ° 12-in., two-bot- 
tom gang w? 

9. Pad. it fit pull iia. twobet- 

10. willie pall a 1¢-in., two-bot- 


1, Wil tpow 100: 100 ormore acres? 






Here Are the 46 
Questions Answered in 
Our Free Book, Evidence 
1, Will | the antgude do four 


bors 
2. Will A Hy Staude harm my 




















































Answered By 


FARMERS 















Over 7,000 ing Staudes? Hundreds of answered! Replies by pundrede rinted in our 
being added daily. ‘Thousands used all last year. free book, “Byidence.” | what at STAUDE 2 Will it work im soft 
Their enthusiastic = have written yt = pees RS x grey E KNOW. Get ley 4 41s 
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Here Are a Few Samples of the THOUSANDS of Answers: | 2 ,th- Bolster cttachment 


1. WilltheStaude Do 2. Will the Staude Harm 3. Will the Staude 
Four Horses’ Work? . My EngineorCar? Overheat the Engine? 





it cost less than 


C “My Staude does not injure the en- **Have notrouble with overheating. 
hy Ay ming Atay r 4 it or other parts in any way."—H. —D, G. HERRING, Princeton, N. 33. Will it replace horses? 
mule load right ep a hill,"—HARRY J. HALLOCK, Ridgeway. Mo. *asforth aeniientieadienl 34. we ill it do all we claim? 
HOPLEY, Atlantic, Ia, “There’s no more wear on my Ford aa Font «5 ~ poengine how mo hey et 35. Does it take much gasoline? 
“My Staude plowed heaviest gumbo than ‘pore would. be en the rs the ail day, Without patting in any extra 36. Willit run on kerosene? 
covered with sage brush—pulled a l4- SON, — rx. NEL~ water.’ PROV. VINE, Macomb, lil, 37. Doesit solve the help problem? 
fn bottom in old ground, pulled a 4; “+1 cut 200 acres of erain and plowed 109 | *A Stac = etched ton 118 Ford n 38. Can it be changed from car 
orse dis¢ loaded with 300 Ibs. of rock. acres. The Staude has not bi burt my Boa bofled the s Srater Nor harmed the engine,” 3 to tractor in 20 minutes? 
—I. O. SAMPSON, Billings. Mont. ~A. A. EMMERT, Nunda, 8. =J, M. TAYLOR, Hunter, Okia, 39. Will it run day and night? 


40, Can I use it on an old auto? 
+ Has it lots of power? 
42. Is it good on hilly ground? 
43. How often must radiator be 
filled? 


44. Is the FastSpeed efficient? 
45. Willit wear out front tires? 
46. G. STAUDE 
FG. CO. ree 
liable? 


Many More Answers to These ya in Our Fi ree Book 


Four Horses Work at One Horse’s Cost 


“Takes the place of 4 horses—costs Ve . Tex, “Doing work of six mules—doing more 
what one good one cocs—doesn’t eat better. “work and che aper,”’ says J. W. Mosley, 
when you don’t work it,”’ says C. A fie sidenheimer, Tex. So the letters_read — 
Nelson, of Rowan, Ia. “Does good hundreds upon hundreds of them. Hood on 
four-horse service—much cheaper many as you wish in our FREE B vok— 
than horses’’ says Ben Short, **Evidence,”” 


For Eelt Power For Heavy Hauling 
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THE E. G. STAUDE MFG, CO., 2689 W. University Ave., St.Paul, Minn. 


Successful Builders of Machinery for 17 Yeare 
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‘The Money I made with this Canner 
Bought me this Car” 


.“‘No wonder I am the happiest girl in the South,” writes Miss Eva Gossett, of 
remen, Ky.., ‘ ‘for with my Enterprise Home Canner, I made enough 
to buy me acar.” She got her start by writing us for 


41 Tested Canning Reci cipes Free 


You and every other woman who has a ga should have them. 

Show you how to put up vegetables, fruit and meats, with full 
information about the Enterprise Home Canners, This is the new, . quick, 
6ure, money-making way to can. Follow directions and you won't fail. rite today. 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept.B Nashville, Tenn. 
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By A. L. FRENCH 
[This is No. 15 of a series of 52 articles on “Hew to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
The sixteenth, “The Place ef Dairying in Southern Farming”, will appear next week.) 





HERE is a happy medium in the 
matter of hog houses ‘iat is a 
pleasaut position for the practi- 


cal hog-grower to occupy. It lies 
between the slipshod method of the 
shiftless, «would-be hog-grower—who 


trusts to luck for his hogs to find 
some sort of shelter during bad 
weather in which they will be well 


enough protected to enable them to 
survive—and the expensive equipment 
of the faacy farmer who puts on 


matter of business at the 
returns. 


style in the 
expense of profitable 
} 


It will hardly be denied by any one 


that even in our goodly Southern 
clime hogs, to return the greatest 
profit, must have some protection 


from the elements, especially is this 
the case with farrowing and 
pigs that are under two months of 
age. Then it hasealways been a the- 
ory of mine that any animal that has 
a comfortable sleeping place, at all 


SOWS 


periods of his life, has a better chance 
for doing his best than has one to 
which such comfort is denied. 
A Comfortable Sleeping Place 
OGS, for 35 years, have, by their ac- 
tions advised me as to the sort of 
a sleeping place they considered com- 
fortable. The main points they have 
stressed as being conducive to their 
comfort are warmth, and absence of 
wind and dampness. Hogs are full of 
wisdom as a general thing and left to 
their own resources they will seek for 
their sleeping places situations that 
combine as near as possible the points 
mentioned above and so far as they 
are concerned little else matters. 
Right at this point I wish to state 
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THIS very superior axle grease 
stays where it is put. It lasts 
It cuts down 
friction to nearly zero. It eases 
the load and saves horseflesh. 


time. 


Try it. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and 
General Offices, HoustonJexas. Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that in all the years that I have been 
keeping in touch with hog prefer- 
ences, | have never yet seen a single 
hog climb up into a pole pen—with a 
slatted floor raised a foot above the 
ground and with the blue sky and a 
few pine boughs for a roof—to make 
his bed. From this fact I gather that 
the is not the sort of a hog 
house for hogs of any age, and that 
the ten thousand men in our South 
country who are insisting upon their 
hogs occupying houses built after 
this fashion are “going agin hog na- 
ture.” So with the statement thrown 
in for what it is worth, that the above 
is no sort of a hog house at all, I will 
pass to the contemplation of more 
pleasant subjects. 

For the use of fattening hogs or 
dry sows, I doubt if there is a better 
style house than the open _ shed, 
boarded tight and battened on the 
north, east and west sides, and, for 
use in permanent pastures or in fields 
where temporary crops are being 
hogeged off, it is well, I believe, to 
have these houses set on two sills 
rounded at both ends like sled run 
ners, so that a team may haul the 
house from place to place in the fields 
as often as the sleeping floors be- 
come dusty or otherwise unsanitary. 
This arrangement, too, enables the 
hog grower to manure the poorer 
spots in the fields. 


apove 


In such houses there should be a 
board at either end cut to fit between 
the sills at the ground line. that may 
be raised when the house is moved 
and then dropped in place again when 
the house is at its new location. The 
A-shaped farrowing house is familiar 
to practically all our farmers, and 
probably no better house for fthe 
South can be devised for the purpose. 
In these houses the roof extends to 
the ground, one both sides and both 
ends of the house should be boarded 
and battened tight. Then in the end 
of the house that faces the South 
should be a hinged door, and above 
this a window. This last—that is of- 
ten neglected by builders of this style 
house—is quite important; for sun- 
shine is very essential to the health 
of the little pig and too is one of the 
best sanitary agencies we can make 
use of. 


Location and Arrangement 


For use in sections of our territory 
where cold weather and farrowing 
time hardly ever come together, the 
small open shed answers very well 
for a farrowing house, when the beds 
are kept in good order, ideal sanitary 
conditions are maintained by such 
housing. 

Where many sows are kept and the 
lay of the land is such that it is practi- 
cable, the individual farrowing houses 
and their individual lots should front 
on a road or driveway so a team may 
be conveniently used to haul the nec- 
essary feed, but where only from two 
to four brood sows are maintained, as 
is the case on the average farm in our 
section, this is not necessary. But at 
all times thought should be given to 
the arrangement of house and lots to 
the end that only necessary labor at- 
tend the handling of the hogs; for 
time is money to the most of us or 
should be at least. 


Ideas differ as to the sort of floor 
that is best in farrowing houses, a 
good many hog men maintaining that 
a solid dirt floor is as good as any 
and when the houses are cleaned of- 
ten enough to keep the beds free 
from dust or damp bedding we be- 
lieve this floor answers very well. 
But when pigs are farrowed in rather 
cold weather, or during spells of ex- 
treme-wet, and the soil on which the 
houses are located is clay, we are of 
the opinion that a detached board 
floor laid on the ground and the bed- 
ding placed on this makes a better 
arrangement. We do not favor board 
floors raised several inches above the 
ground and attached to the building, 
for it has been our observation that 
they are no better tham those laid on 
the ground and often make a harbor- 
ing place for rats underneath and a 
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Protection 


For more than 81 years this name plate 
has m a guaranty of high grade 
materials,expert workmanship, economy 
of operation, surplus power, and engine 
durability. It is your protection as to 
engine quality and engine price, 


WITTE “ci?” Engines 


OIL 
2 to 22 H. P. 


Are made in the largest exclusive engine 
factory in the world, selling direct to 
user, Standardized construction in all 
izes, all parts interchangeable, easy to under- 
stand, install, use, operate and own. 1 can 
save you $15 , can make immediate 
factory shipment. My new copyrighted book, 
“How to Judge Engines’’ tells the whole story, 
FREE on request. Write for it--read it before 
you buy any engine.-- ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


2356 Oakland Ave. 
2356 Empire Bidg. 














Wait-Here is the 
Engine Offer 
ig] of a Lifetime 
BOHON’S BEST BET 


I meanit. I will deliver you an engine 
this year at a price that will curl the hair of 
competition. I'm going after the engine busi- 
ness, I’m going to get it. Get my k and see. 
I want to ship you one of my powerful, hoppe rt 

eae Dixie fieg Fa. gneines on 90 ays’ 


Sizes 1 
UNLIMITED 


90 Days’ Trial ctinanree 


Light and heavy duty en- 
gines for any kind of work. 
Runs on Gas or Kerosene. 
Just get my big book of honest 
merchandise and see the start- 
ling low ee 

on — hing 


10 Gross Street 
je Kye 





Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN | im. 
Both belt and power 















d Us Your 
ders and Con- 
figoments of Hay 


Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City,Me. 


REF. to Hay Balers 
—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 


WRITE — get wonderful 1918 money- 
making opportunity with an way 
A 


ADMIRAL Priss 
pa east & simple, lever prin. 


lous wer hay demand. Coin 
geek baling for self and oeig! 








lains all—Write 
MAY PRESS 
Gox 42. . 
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CENTS” A ROD ey 
a %-inch Hog Fen 
. a rod for in’ 
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=e on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog n 














MORTON, ILLS. 





six months, 50 cents; three 
Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid whodly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
threé years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadiun, $1.50. 


One year, $1; 
months, 25 cents. 








| thrifty 


Many advocate a raised railing 
around the interior of the farrowing 
house for the protection of the small 
pigs, but we have never yet seen a 
pig crushed anywhere save in the bed 
of its dam, and believe the proper 
feeding of the sows before farrowing 
—so the pigs will be strong when 
farrowed—and due care taken that too 
large a bulk of coarse bedding be not 
given is better insurance against 
crushing than any arrangement 
house could be. 


of 


Large, expensive farrowing houses 
are all right in sections where the 
pigs must be farrowed during very 


cold weather, but in our section we 
believe such houses are only a waste 
of capital and that the cheap house 
answers as well for every purpose. At 


times when we have had sows ready 
to farrow during one of our very 


rare cold spells we have provided the 
sow a temporary small box stall in 
the warmest part of a large cattle 
shed, making the sides of the box so 
no cold drafts could reach the sow, 
and if the weather should be cold 
enough to warrant the extra precau- 











tion, lay boards across the top of the 
box and cover with straw. The sows 
would remain in this box not more 
than a week, of course, and it would 
generally not be that long before 
ithey could be carefully moved to 
their out-of-doors house. 
Those in our section who are look- 
for a chance to spend surplus 
money can find many hog house plans 
ind arrangements that will turn the 
rick for them, but the average ma 
who wants to] his hogs take care 
( hi reed concern 1 i 
with ing roofs en s g 
house, tight walls around I ry 
clean well bedded floors, and a chance 
for the sun to shine in. 








[A THOUGHT ON THRIFT | 
Multiplying the Power of a Dollar 








HE war debt of the Allies is sev- 

eral times as much as all the 
money in the world, to say nothing 
of the debts of the Central Powers. 
{A man naturally asks, therefore, 
| “How will these obligations be met?” 
| The answer contains a lesson for the 
muaper. 

I owe Biack $10 and pay it. Black 


is rai able to pay $10 on what he 
Green, and Green $10 on what 
White, and White $10 on 
Jones, and Jones $10 
on what he owes Brown, and Brown 
$10 on what he owes Smith—and so 
on ad infinitum. So if kept busy, $1 
may soon pay off a full $100 worth of 
debts. 

The dollar kept in circulation, there- 


owes 
he owes 


what he owes 





fore, is the useful dollar; and in 
Christ’s parable, the Master rebuked 
the servant who hid his money in a 


napkin instead of putting it in a bank 
work. 

Idle money bad money; active 
money is good money. The difference 
between the thrifty man and the un- 
man that the thrifty man 
spends his dollar for something of 
value—something worth $1, $1.10, $1.50 
or $2 to him—while the unthrifty man 
spends his money for something 
worthless or of doubtful value. 


at 


is 


is 


to 
their 


Farmers should therefore try 
keep the money they spend in 
own neighborhoods whenever they 
can do so without loss. If you buy 
seed corn, or a hog, or a cow, or a 
mule or horse from a neighbor when 
you can get just as good prices and 
quality as you get elsewhere, you are 
keeping the money near you and 
likely to drift back to you again in a 
short while. If every farmer in a 
neighborhood would practice this, it 
would make money more plentiful 
and every citizen of that section 
more prosperous. 


is 





Sometimes an obstinate nut may be started 
by the use of a hammer and cold chisel, but 
enough force to shear off the corner of the 
nut should never be employed. After the 
nut is started, any burr that has been mode 


place for filth and dust to accumulate. | 


Pig | || 








should be smoothed’off with a file. 
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Do You Still Guess 
At the Time? 


Long before noon, observe how 
men pitching hay begin to look 
up at the sun. They are per- 
forming the hardest farm-work. 
They are guessing the time. 


The boss may have guessed time 
in this primitive way once, but 
no longer. Hecarriesa Hamilton. 
He guesses the weather because 
he has to, but the time—never! 
His Hamilton tells him the true 
time, 
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“*The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 


Hamilton Watches have a reputation 
for accuracy, earned slowly, never to 
be lost. Their 32 models neither hesi- 
tate nor hasten. They go right on sup- 
plying unfailing service no matter how 
hard the usage. That is why they are 
demanded by railroad men and are the | 
most satisfactory timepieces for farmers i 


Send Today for “The Timekeeper” | 
Hamilton prices: complete cased watches H 
at $28.00 to $150. Hamilton movements to | 
fit your present watch-case, $15.00 ($17.00 i 
in Canada) and up. 

HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY } 
Dept. 59 Lancaster, Pennsylvania H 




















































"Theres aWhole Lot 


in aName IF = 
the Name is 


~ BUCKEYE’ 


OR instance, Buckeye Lintiess Hulls cost several dollars less per 
ton than old style hulls and have one fourth more food value. 
They mix well with other foods and help them to be readily assimi- 
lated. They contain no dust, lint or trash to clog or flux the digestive 
tract. They come in sacks and are easily handled. Require very little 
storage space. With such advantages as these, the name Buckeye is 


worth remembering. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by wetting 
them down night and morning for the next feeding. ‘If at any time this cannot 
be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to feed the hulls dry, 
use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


FREE — Book of Mixed Feed Formulas 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used 
in the South. Tells how much to feed for milk, for main- 
tenance, for fattening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls 
and gives directions for using them properly. Send for 
your copy to the nearest mill. 
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UC CRE EY 


HULLS 
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Dest. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. eve. A 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Ji Selma 















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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WAGONS AND BUGGIES 


By G. H. ALFORD 
{This is No. 13 of a series of 15 articles on “Yarm Implements and Machinery.’’ The 
fourteenth, “Poultry Farm Equipment,” will appear next week.] 








HE market cannot come to the 
farm, but the farm must go to 
the market. If there were no 


means of ready transportation, agri- 
culture would languish in all except 
a very few spots and localities most 
fortunately situated. 

The wagon is at the foundation of 
the whole system of transportation. 
It is a prime necessity wherever the 
plow is used or a crop grown The 
man who first conceived the idea of 
a wheel and axle should have a suit- 
able monument erected to him as one 
of the world’s greatest benefactors. 

The first rude wagon was used at a 
very early date, for in the book of 
Genesis we read that Pharaoh made 
Joseph ride in the second chariot he 
had. Of course various modifications 
have been grafted upon the primal 
wagon, but it still occupies as im- 
portant a position in agriculture as it 
did thousands of years ago. 

Essentials in a Wagon 
tenn essential features of a farm 
wagon are durability, lightness of 
draft and convenience. These fea- 
tures depend upon the materials used, 


the workmanship and the construc 
tion. 

Material—The very best materials 
should be used in the construction of 
wagons. All wood used should be 
carefully selected and thoroughly 
dried, both in air and kiln. 

Hickory, white oak, black birch and 
poplar are the which enter 
most largely into the construction of 
the best farm wagons. Many wooden 
parts of the best farm wagons are 
soaked in linseed oil before being 
used to reduce weathering. All metal 
parts should be of mild steel or of the 
very best iron. 

Wheels—The wheels are the very 
heart of the wagon, and the very best 
materials and the most competent 
workmen should be used in their con- 
struction. The hubs are usually made 
of oak or black birch, the spokes of 
oak or hickory and the felloes of oak. 

All wooden wheels should be dish- 
ed, or the outer surface should be 
concave fo make it stronger, the 
five-eighths inch for the front wheels 
and from one-half to three-fourths 
inch for the rear wheels 


woods 


Felloes.—The felloes may be bent 
or sawed and a rivet placed on the 
side of each spoke to prevent split- 
ting 

Types.—Types of wagons have been 
very much curtailed during recent 
years, with a distinct benefit to all 
concerned. Only two heights of 
wheels, namely, high wheels having 
44-inch front and 50-inch rear 
wheels, and low wheels having 40- 


inch front and 44-inch rear wheels 
are now manufactured to any con- 
siderable extent. The low wheel 


wagon is growing in favor very rap- 
idly with che farmer, because loading 
and unloading is easier and there is 
practically no difference in the draft. 

Laws.—Laws in many states require 
the user of farm wagons to have 
wheels with certain width tires, and 
the width of the tire is based on the 
capacity of the entire wagon and not 
on the size of the axle alone. On ac- 
count of stch laws the old practice 
of selling wagons on the basis of 
the diameter of the skein or axle is 
being abandoned rapidly and a new 
standard Lased entirely on the carry- 
ing capac:ty of the wagon worked 
out. 

Axles.—The axles are usually made 
of the toughest hickory. They may 
be provided with either steel or cast- 
iron skeins, which should always be 
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HE really striking thing about this new 
Hupmobile is that an almost unprece- 
dented degree of driving and riding com- 
fort is secured at a mileage cost low almost 
beyond belief. 
All of the old Hupmobile qualities—amazing 
quickness and an almost savage power of driv- 
ing and pulling—are more fully developed 


In addition, Hupmobile engineers have ac- 





a reduction of 600 pounds in | 


weight, with the resulting economy of a 24 
per cent gain in gasoline mileage, and 15 to 18 
per cent in tire mileage. 


Yet they have provided a car whose comfort 
of riding and driving,superb steadiness and ab- 
sence of side-swing, is a positive delight. 


The remarkably easy starting of this new Hupmobile 
is by no means the least of its comforts. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 





fastened to the axles by clips. The 
axles and other parts of the wagon 
should have the fewest holes in them 
possible. 

Many farm wagons are 
with steel axles, 


equipped 
and as good timber 
becomes scarcer the steel axle wil] 
probably become more popular. In 
fact, the all steel wagon will probably 
become more popular as timber be. 
comes scarcer. 

The draft of a wagon means the 
pull necessary to move it. The draft 
depends upon the weight of the load, 
the height of the wheels, the width 
of the tires and the efficiency of the 
bearings. The results of carefully con- 
ducted experiments show that dimin- 
ishing the height of the wheel from 
36 to 35 inches in front and 44 to 4 
in the rear did not increase the draft 
in as great proportion as it increased 
the convenience of loading and un. 
loading. 

On good roads, increasing the 
length of the rear axle did not in- 
crease the draft, but on bad roads, 
wagons with rear axle longer than 
the front one drew heavier. 

The results obtained show that the 
best farm wagon is one with axles of 
equal length, broad tires and wheels 
30 to 36 inches high in frout and 40 to 
44 inches behind. 


@- 


The Farm Buggy 
HE farm buggy has been used since 
the introduction of springs, and 
will probably be used by thousands of 
farmers for all time. 

Only the very best materials should 
be used in the construction of bug- 
gies. The wooden parts of the gear, 
and especially the wheels, should be 
of the best hickory. The body should 
be made of good poplar and should be 
well screwed and braced. 

There are two styles of body, the 
piano box and the Corning body. 

The compressed hub with staggered 
spokes and the Sarven patent hub are 
the two styles of hubs in general use. 
The compressed hub is considered the 
strongest, but it is more difficult to 
repair. 

A buggy should be painted only by 
experts. Several coats of filler should 
be used, and between the coats it 
should be well sand-papered. There 
should be from 20 to 24 coats applied. 

The wagon and buggy should be re- 
paired systematically and, as far as 
possible, when field work js not rush- 
ing. They should be kept in first- 
class condition, ready for use at all 
times. 

Paint adds very much to the ap- 
pearance of a wagon or buggy and 
also acts as a preservative, especially 
to the wooden parts. Ready mixed 
paints are the most convenient and 
should be applied at least once each 


| year. 


Wagons may be kept in constant 
use by good care for at least twice 
the average life of such vehicles. Of 
course they should be protected from 
the weather by being well housed at 
all times when not in use. 


Of course the wagon and buggy 


, should be well lubricated at all times, 








Some Suitable Clothing Sugges- 
tions 
grout denim overalls, brown or 
blue domestic shirts, felt hat in 
winter, straw hat in summer; Dicky 
Kersey suit in winter protected 
by overalls; two pairs of stout 
but comfortable shoes, one for 
sloppy weather and a worn pair for 
good weather; wool socks in winter; 
any cheap glove that Will protect the 
hands,—these, in a few words, are 
best, in my opinion. 

Be comfortable with the simplest 
plain clothing at all times, and for the 
dirtiest work always have something 
worn that will not be much loss if 
ruined. 

Never sleep in the garments worn 
during the day, and try to have for 
hot weather sufficient changes to 
keep from wearing foul smelling gar- 
ments. This covers the whole case as 
I see it E. W. DABBS. 
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ISA SHORT CROP 
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‘3 this season— 
plant seed you Shnow is right. 
Grade —— ounce of seed 


It’s 3 machines fn 1—Gr 
Grader—Cieaner—Corn ee Ie wl 


p> Mesil Y 


Bureble for ietine 
service; easy running, 
Made in two sizes and 
fully guaranteed. 


INVESTIGATE " 
pirvcatniow an ful in SOOM 


Sold and Distributed by 
Orgili Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. 
Orgill Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wiliams Mfg. Co., Macon, Gentes. 
Seeger Walraven Go., Atianta, Geor; 
J. W. Smoak, Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
Wellington & Bonnoitt, Darlington, * & 
Lorick & Lowrance, Inc., Columbia, 8. 
Bloch Brothers, Selma, Alabama. 
Teague Hardware Co., Monigomery, Ala. 





7 Make them at low cost. Get big- 
YY ger crops. Increase corms values, 


farm Ditcher, Terracer 
and Road Grader 


pauses —Adjastablo— Reversitie— We wheels, 
levers or to get out of fix, Cats new farm 
ditches or ‘cleans old ones to4 feet deep— 
roads—builds farm terraces, dykes and levees. 
Prevents crop Sailunes; reclaims abandoned fand. 
the work of 100 men. Needed on every 
farm. Write for free book fall of valuable drain- 
age information and special introductory offer. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
531 Owensboro, Kentucky 








Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Cricivator 


will help yom do this. Has pivot wheels and gangs 


Tent, . and com- 
erasentiae Ws 
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make e jet line of 
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EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 


For Representing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














But write us today for our spare 
time offer. We will tell you how 
to make money right in your own 
neighborhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for information. 


Address 


Birmingham, . Raleigh, 4 S.. Memphis, 
Tenn., and Datias, Ti 











“Maasey’s Garden Book” costs 5¢ cents, 


and may easily prove itseif worth $50, con- 
idermmg how leng it will serve you and your 
iamily. 





Are Ocean Freight Rates on Cotton 
Excessive? 


ON. Walter Clark recently sent 

The Progressive Farmer the fol- 
lowing inquiry: 

“The price of cotton to the farmer 
is now 24 to 28 cents. The price in 
Liverpool is 46 to 47 cents. Before 
the war the cost of shipping to Liver- 
pool all charges included were about 
% of a cent, or about $3 per bale. Ow- 
ing to the pressure on shipping and 
the risk of submarines, this cost has 
been increased, but it has been pub- 
lished from time to time that the 
rates of insurance to Liverpool have 
been reduced from the highest figures 
once prevailing. 

“The difference between the price 
to the farmer and the Liverpool price 
will now average about $90 per bale. 
Even if the cost of handling and in- 
surance is $10 per bale, there is a 
profit of $80 per bale for somebody. 
It is true that we cannot ship all the 
cotton we wish but some is going 
through, else it would not be sold in 
Liverpool at all. Why should some- 
body get $80 per bale rake-off on that 
which does go through to Liverpool?” 


We immediately took up this mat- 
ter with the United States Depart- 


Ail in the gulleys 


comers 
~build silos 








ment of Commerce at Washington, 
which writes us as follows: 

“From the information at hand, it 
is believed that the difference is due 
largely to the very abnormal freight 
rate. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce quotes a rate on cotton from 
New York to Liverpool of 11 cents 
per pound. The rate quoted on the 
same day for oil cake, bacon, lard, 
cheese, butter, beef, and pork from 
New York to London is only 3 cents 
per pound. Apparently cotton is as- 
sessed at a much higher rate because 
of its great bulk compared with its 
weight. 


“Fair Play, an English shipping 
journal, in its issue of January 10, 
1918, quotes the closing prices on Jan- 
uary for March-April delivery as fol- 
lows: Liverpool, 21.67d, or about 43.5 
cents; New York 30.30 cents. The 
difference in these quotations amounts 
to approximately 13.20 cents per 
pound, which appears to be almost 
accounted for by the ocean freight of 
11 cents a pound.” 


As this article is written the differ- 
ence between New York and Liver-~ 
pool quotations is 13.8 cents a pound, 
or $69 on a 500-pound bale, freight be- 
ing $65 of this amount. The only 
question is therefore as to whether 
with the demand for ship-room for 
soldiers, food, war munitions, etc., 
and the losses from submarines, the 
11 cents a pound rate is really giving 
the ship owners an enormous “rake- 
off.” If it is, it ought to be stopped, 
and we are going to ask Senator Elli- 
son D. Smith of South Carolina and 
Senator John Sharp Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, both cotton planters them- 
selves, to have the matter investi- 
gated and report. We believe ocean 
freight rates should be regulated by 
governments just the same as raii- 
road freight rates are. 
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| Shoulders 
Strength 


BOAR TIRES 


Dirt Track Champion of America 


These same winning Ajax Tires, successful on dirt tracks at high 
speed, will be equally successful for you on your roads at your speed. 

Dirt tracks are the same road-bed as the country roads surround- 
ing them, Success on dirt tracks means service on country roads. 

AJAX TIRES on proved performance, are the money-saving, mile- 
age-giving tires fos the farmer. 


SHOULDERS of STRENGTH 


icture shows ‘these supports built into Ajax Tires on both 
PP ny of the tread, giving them more tread on the road—more rubber 
where it should be. They give longer life to Ajax Tires because road 
friction is thus distributed evenly over the tread. On Ajax Tires 
there can be no centering of friction in one spot toe wear through to 


wi" AJAX ROAD KING 


“More Tread og the Road’’ 


Ajax Road King proves its superiority in competition with other 
tires, ON THE ROAD. Built for city streets or farm highways. 
Ajax Road King has “more tread on the road” than other tires. Note 
its triangle barb tread—an added safety factor. 


97% Owners’ Choice 


is a practical endorsement of Ajax quality meeneing by any other larre 
tire manufacturer. This huge percentage of Ajax output ig the choice of car 
owners to replace other tires that came on their cars. All — Tires—and 
ajax Inner Tubes—give real service. Write for booklet on Ajax Shouldere 
of Strength. 


AJAX RUBBER CO., Inc., 1796 Broadway, New York 
**While Others Are Claiming Quality, We Are Guaranteeing It.’* 
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family enjoys the same eom fort aff 
abumdsnce of pure fresh water —_ 


imstall ter system 
You can ¢ — LH plenty of water —* yoy one _ 
DS PUMP 
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Over 508 types—all 
do the werk for which re 

day for our free boo! 
Service." Address bot 1 











PUMPS-ALL KINDS 
BUY MYERS nas 
UNLOADING TOOLS 


MYERS STAYON-AND TUBULAR DOOR HANGERS AND TRACKS 


YOUR ALER OR IF MORE CONVENIENT « 
F Waire us. ~ ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET ON REQUEST. © 














ELEMIERS & BRO, 1423 onanct st. ASHLANDOMO. 
FARM WAGONS 


& High or low wheels—steel or wank eee 

narr tires. Steel or wood wheels any 

as ranning ear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
@ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CQ. 59 Elm Street, Quincy, Mi. 


When writing to advertisers say: “Tam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive y eA, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ ”. 
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A SOUND FARMING PROGRAM 
FOR 1918 


Mr. Williams Outlines Plans for the 
Average Two-horse Farmer in Dif- 
ferent Sections—The Liberal Use 
of Fertilizers Is Recemmended 


S THERE seems to be no ten 
A dency on the part of Southern 
farmers to reduce the acreage of 
cotton this year, the pressing neces- 
sity now is increased acreages of 
corn, soy beans, cowpeas, sorghum 
and garden crops. And because of the 
reduced amount of labor available 
and the high prices farmers must pay 
for what is available, we must bring 
about a large part of the increased 
production of these food crops 
through increased yield per acre 
rather than by increased acreage. 
Even under. normal conditions, this 
would be a good plan to follow. 
When the soil is put in proper condi- 
tion, cultivated and fertilized as it 
should be, the production secured by 
mcreased yields per acre is usually 
secured at much cheaper prices per 
bushel or ton than the production 
obtained from binging in more acres. 


Diversification Enables the Farmer to 
Handle More Acres 

OW, to produce enough corn, wheat 

and hay to meet our own needs in 
the South, we must increase the 
yields of corn 20 per cent, wheat 100 
per cent, and hay 300 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1916. The adjustment of 
crops given below will provide amply 
for this increase this year if the sea- 
son proves to be normal. 





How to keep your 


Farm surveys conducted in the 
South by the United States Office of 
Farm Management have shown that, 
on an average, Southern farmers are 
working slightly less than 20 acres of 
all crops to each horse. The extremes 
vary from less than 12 acres on some 
farms to more than 20 acres on oth- 
ers. It has been found, however, that 
those who had a well planned system 
of crops and who were making 
most out of their farming operations 
were usually cultivating around 25 
acres for each head of work stock 
kept on the farm. Again, it has been 
observed that the acre-yields were 
just about as good where the farmers 
were cultivating 25 acres to the right 
kind of crops to each.animal as where 
only 12 to 15 acres were grown. In 
one case, the average horse consumes 
about one-third of the grain he aids 
in producing, while in the other case 
he requires about three-fourths of 
the total production of this crop for 
his own keep. 

Surveys in North Carolina by the 
same office, where conditions are 
more or less typical of those prevail- 
ing throughout the South, have shown 
that from 10 to 20 per cent of the im- 
proved land in the Coastal Plain re- 
gion and 20 to 30 per cent in the 
Piedmont section are not being used 
for the growing of crops. This being 
the case, on the average farm the 
actual required increased acreage of 
farm crops may come about by bring- 
ing into cultivation fairly good land 
on the farms that have not been 
growing crops for some time. This 
land, by a proper selection of crops 





and when handled properly, may be 
improved under cultivation instead of 
running down as is frequently the 
case where a one-crop system is 
practiced. 

On a two-horse farm of about 55 
acres devoted to the growing of 
crops, which is approximately the 
average size of Southern cultivated 
farms, as there would be required 
something like 300 to 350 bushels of 
corn to the farm, there should be 
planted on each of such farms not 
less than 15 to 20 acres of corn. The 
same farms will need approximately 
8 tons of hay. This will require the 
planting of not less than six to eight 
acres of suitable crops to produce 
this. In sections where wheat may 
be grown satisfactorily, 10 to 15 acres 
would certainly not be too much in 
the present emergency. There should 
be of oats from 5 to 10 acres; of sor- 
ghum, where conditions are favorable 
for the growth of this crop and for 
the manufacture of syrup from the 
sorghum, at least 2 to 3 acres to pro- 
vide syrup for the family needs and a 
surplus to sell to neighbors who did 
not find it possible to grow sorghum, 
A good garden of about two acres 
should be conveniently located near 
the house, and a selection of garden 
crops be made to provide vegetables 
and potatoes for the needs of the 
home table for each day throughout 
the greater part of the year. In sec- 
tions where peanuts are suitable for 
growth, they may be used to advan- 
tage in many cases to share in a small 
way the acres that would ordinarily 
go into cotton. 





Ford engine 


running like new 


‘ing qualities away from points where 
it is most needed, causing friction and 
rapid wear. 


Eve 


genious construction b 
which the disc clutc 
and transmission gears 
are enclosed with the 
engine. 

n other makes of 
cars, these three parts 
are separate, and the oil- 
ing requirements of each 
are met by a different 
lubricant. 

In the Ford, one oil 
must lubricate all three 
of these parts—the en- 
gine, transmission gears 
and the disc clutch. 


Faul 


causes 


lubrication 
% of trouble 


A careful analysis of the causes for 
trouble in the Ford engine shows that 
improper lubrication is to blame for 
90% of them. This is largely 
the sediment formed by ordinary oil 


which breaks 


car has different lubricating 
‘stag ems. In the Ford the special prob- 
em arises from the exclusive and in- 





due to 


The ideal lubricant for 
your Ford . 


Ford owners are rap- 
idly learning that Veedol 
Medium is the ideal 
lubricant for their cars. 


It is heavy enough for 
the engine and gears, 
yet light enough so that 
the clutch does not drag. 

Ordinary oil evaporates 
rapidly under the heat of 
the engine. Ford owners 
get 25% to 50% more mile- 
age per gallon with Veedol, 
because Veedol not only 
resists destruction by heat 
and minimizes the conse- 
quent formation of sedi- 


ment, but also reduces evaporation loss to 
a negligible quantity. 
An 80-page book on lubrication for 10c 


The most complete book ever published on 
automobile lubrication, written by a prominent 


engineer. Contains 





down under the 
heat of the en- 
gine. This sedi- 
ment crowds the 
oil with lubricat- 


The famous Sediment Test, 
showing how Veedol reduces 
the formation of sediment 
under engine heat 86%. The 
left-hand bottle contains or- 
dinary oil and the ht- 
hand bottle Veedol, 

taken after 500 mules of 

running 
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Inthe Ford power plant th engine, 


transmission 
are ingeniously enclosed 
oil must meet the d 
cation requirements of these 6 
tmportant parts. Veedol medium is 
specially made to do this 
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Veedol Lubrication 
Chart, showing cor- 
rect grade of Veedol 
for every car, winter 
or summer. Send 10c 
for a copy. It may 
save you many dollars. 





TIDE WATER OIL 
COMPANY 
VEEDOL DEPARTMEN? 
1704 Bowling Greea Bidg. 
New York 


Branches or Distributors in all 
Principal Cities of the United 
States 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 


To be more specific, we suggest in 
a general way, the following sched- 
ules : 

PLANS FOR A TWO-HORSE FARM OP 
ABOUT 55 CULTIVATED ACRES 


1. In the cotton-growing sections: 
Cotton e° ° eee . 20 acres 
Corn ee vee. rere y 20 acres 
OBC covcceeser ToT . 5 acres 
Soy beans or cowpeas. . . 10 acres 
BOPREREM oc ccccccccs 2 to 3 acres 
Garden crops ....... ~~? 2 acres 

2. In grain-growing sections: 


COR os b 0 000 050468400408 ossee 35 acres 
WEOS 6.8406 9508 8000506084 050's 10 acres 
CRED si sccedvccoeccedescéicvece 10 acres 
Soy beans or cowpeas......... 5 acres 
BOTBRUM ..cccccccccsessessd tO 3 acres 
TAPER GUODE ovnctsocebocores 2 acres 
3. In tobacco-growing sections, 
TODRCCO cccccccccscccccescceser 8 acres 
COPE cs ccc vesecsactisdeecveces 20 acres 
CORE. 865% 5 06 00ers ¥ndee $e cess ene 5 acres 
PP  occupe0s0neesee es 04s eeeeee 8 acres 
Soy beans or cowpeas..........- 9 acres 
SOTHRUM .nccccccsccsecsvsececs 2 to 3 acres 
GASGCR STORES ccccccsvesecicecs 2 acres 


Where cotton and small grains are 
money crops, 5 acres of soy beans 
or cowpeas may be planted in rows 
to be harvested for seed purposes; 
five other acres may follow after 
oats for ihe production of hay to 
feed to such livestock as may be kept 
on the farms. 

In grain-growing sections the other 
15 acres after wheat and oats may go 
into cowpeas broadcast which may 
go back into the soil at the end of the 
season for soil-improving purposes, 
or they may be removed in part or 
whole for hay. 

On farms where tobacco is_ the 
main dependence as a money crop, 
9 acres for seed purposes, 13 acres 
after rye and oats, and 8 acres in the 
tobacco may all go in soy beans or 
cowpeas, the latter 8 acres for soil- 
improving purposes if deemed best. 

By following such plans, most of 
the soy béans and cowpeas would 
come after small grain crops.’ As a 
matter of fact, in most sections of the 
South the entire supply of hay or 
seed of soy beans or cowpeas may be 
depended upon from seedings made 
immediately after oats, wheat ‘and 
rye have been removed from the 
fields. Again, soy beans or cowpeas 
may be removed or be plowed into 
the soil in ample time in the fall to 
have most vf the land go into small 
grain crops. 

Our land-owners and supply mer- 
chants could be of very great help, if 
they could be made to realize that it 
would be perfectly safe for.them and 
in the best interest of the tenants for 
the latter to diversify more by put- 
ting in more food crops this year. 
The tenant in many cases is abso- 
lutely in the power of the land-owner 
and of the supply merchant when it 
comes to the question of the kinds 
and amounts of crops he shall grow. 

In many cases by using more effi- 
cient implements a material increase 
in the acres per man and per team 
may be grown. Again, by use of a 
greater diversity of crops a better 
distribution of the labor throughout 
the year can be secured than is the 
case where a one-crop system is 
largely depended upon. 

As a liberal use of the right amount 
of suitable fertilizers will pay well 
on the crops mentioned, no effort 
should be spared to use a sufficient 
amount of these to make a large 
growth of all the crops that are put 
in. Because fertilizing materials are 
higher in price this year than usual 
is no good reason for cutting down 
on their use. As a matter of fact, 
when used intelligently this year they 
will pay better than they did in 1914, 
With cotton the profits per acre by 
the use of suitable fertilizer mixtures 
should be two to three times as great 
as they were the year in which the 
European war broke out. 

C. B. WILLIAMS, 

N. C. Experiment Station. 





THE TWINS LIKE THE PROGRES. 
SIVE FARMER 


You will find enclosed check for §2 for 
which please enter my name on your sub- 
scription list for three years. I have been 
taking your paper for three years and al- 
ways watch the mail closeiy for it. I could 
not get along without it My twin babies 
who are only two and a half years old cry 
for it and if they live I want to prepare 
them for the “Simple Life” and I think The 
Progressive Farmer should be in their li- 





brary.—W. L. Terrell, Gibson County Tenn. 
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Ten Varieties of 


VEGETABLES 


Valued at 55c, containing one full packet 
of seed each of: 


Cabbage Lettuce Cucumber 
Beans Radish English Peas 
Beets Tomato Turnip 
Onions 


Our most popular and successful vari- §3 
eties. A better and cheaper collection 
than you can buy at home, together with 
our Spring Catalog, Postpaid for 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 
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FISH FISH FISH: 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 


| use of 





streams where he has become dis- 
gusted trying to catch them the old | 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to | 
see it catch house and musk rats, and | 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish, It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 
Griffin, Georgia. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- }| 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 











Virginia. 














The Threshing Problem 
Solved E2S nee 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
binauion machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing Jike it. ‘*The machine | 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ = F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ H. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet $8 free. | 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., j 
Morristown, Teno. 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
4 toughest weather resister known;low fine 
because sold direct. Strictly first-grade, iced 
rolls of 108 sq. ft. with cement and nails. Any- 
y can Jay it. Write for free circular and 
samples and order at once so as to insure | 
present low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 East Cary St.. Richmond, Va. 


Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL_HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST ~ 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
LR 


Statement of the Ownershtp, Management, Circulation, 
os. of The Progressive Farmer, Eastern Edition, pub- 
1ed at Birmingham, Ala. Publishers: The Progres 
sive Farmer Company, Belle, N. C.; Editors, Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 
Tenn.: Managing Editor, B. L. Moss, Birmingham, 
Ala,; Business Manager, John 8. Pearson, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Owners: (stockholders holding 1 per cent 
» of —< amount of stock) Clarence Poe, 
Ralelgh, N. C.;: W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait 
Butler, mM. 18, gn John §. Pearson, Lirming- 
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Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
Make a special club On any papers you may 
Wish.. 
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Timely Hints From the North Care- 
lina Extension Service 
WE NEED more bees. 
sand tons of honey are preduced 
by the native plants of eastern North 


Over a theu- 


Carolina in average years, of which | 


scarcely one-tenth is gathered for the 
man. Think of what this 


means when honey is selling fer 


| around 15 cents per pound. 
* 


Oniy 25c. 


Ss 


Approximately 38,000 bales of cet- 
ton were icst in North Carolina be- 
cause of wilt. This could have been 
prevented by growing wilt-resistant 
cotton. The Extension Service has 
begun the encouragement of planting 
wilt-resistant cotton, and withim a 
few years will have largely remeved 
the cotton-wilt problem. 

k 

«Cotton boll rot occasioned a loss of 
58,000 bales in North Carolina last 
year. Since boll rot comes from the 
planting of diseased seed, and since it 
is possible to secure clean seed by 
seed selection, steps are being taken 
to prevent losses from this disease in 
the future. 

* ok x 

Where mixtures containing acid 
phosphate, as the carrier of phos- 
Phoric acid, and dried blood, fish 
scrap or cottonsed meal, as the car- 
nitrogen, are applied to 
wheat or oats this spring, they should 
go on now at the very earliest possi- 
ble date. Nitrate of soda should be 
applied just as the plants are begin- 


ning to shoot up for the formation of | 


seed heads. In applying fertilizer 
mixtures we use not more than 200 to 
400 pounds per acre broadcast. In ap- 
plying nitrate, 
acre. 
kk * 

North Carolina is asked by the 
Government to increase its produc- 
tion of pork 15 per cent. This means 


| an addition of 200,000 to the hog pro- 
The increase last year was | 
38,687. Make plans to produce enough | 


hogs to supply meat for the country 
and the towns, for our soldiers, and 
some to spare for our Allies. Hog 


75 to 100 pounds per | 











pastures and corn are necessary for | 


this. 
crops this year. 
xk kK * 
Troubled with cutworms? The earl- 


| ier in spring plants are set out, the 
| more loss, and the later, the less loss. 


Plowing the ground early and keep- 
ing down new vegetation until ready 
to set out plants will drive many of 
them away, or starve them. The 
stems of cabbage or tomato plants 
may be protected by a loose paper 
“collar” when first set, removing this 
as soon as they get well roofed. The 
collar should extend an inch above 
and below the surface of the ground. 
er 

Of sweet potatoes, during the past 
winter, an unusually large quantity 
decayed in storage. Proper care in 
harvesting, curing, and storing in a 
storage house, instead of a pit bank, 
would have largely eliminated this 
loss. If there is a sweet potato stor- 
age house in your county, 
ty agent will gladly tell you about it, 
or it may be possible for you to see 
the house for yourself and decide 
whether you can afford to be without 
one this fall. 





Likes the ““Woman’s Special’ 


J HAVE just finished reading your 

“Woman’s Special,” and must say 
it is undoubtedly not only the best 
issue of this paper but of any other 
farm paper, and I do want to congrat- 
ulate you most heartily. 

This issue is worth the year’s sub- 
scription, and I am going to do my 
best to induce members of my wom- 
en’s clubs to subscribe for it. You are 
a real benefactor to humanity when 
you give out to the people helpful and 
interesting reading like that. 

MRS. J. F. SHEATS, 

Emergency County Home De- 

monstration Agent, Barron Co. Ga. 


your coun- | 


Prepare for it in planning your | 
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Clean milk for every farm 


Whether you sell milk or use it yourself, you need a 
conc:>’> milk house to keep and handle it sight. City 
and st..te authorities are becoming continually more 
rigid in their rules for handling and housing of milk. 


Build a Concrete Milk House 


Small milk houses are inexpensive and easy to build. 
They are easily kept clean; they are permanent, and 
never need repairs or painting. The Atlas Farm Book 
also shows larger buildings for dairy farmers. 

This milk house, 10 by 18 feet, inside, containing a 
cooling tank, requires 130 bags of Atlas Portland Cement 
(ask your dealer the cost), 260 cubic feet of sand, 520 
cubic feet of gravel. (You probably have sand and gravel.) 


Use Atlas Portland Cement 


The high, uniform quality of Atlas makes it best to use. 
Farm Book gives full instructions how to build a concrete 
watering-trough barn floor barn approach 

manure pit foundation dipping vat 
- sidewalk garage fence posts 
feeding trough cellar floor root cellar 
—and many other permanent improvements that cost nothing for 
painting and repairs. Also tells how to build concrete silos, barns and 
other large buildings. Send the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
National Bank Building, Savannah, Ga. 


The Atlas 

















Tue ATLAS mage Cement Co., National Bank Building, Savannah, Ga. 


Send free Atlas Farm Book. I expect to build a. 








Name and Address me 
4 








Good News for Cotton Farmers 


Owing to the shortage of cars we couldn’t fill orders for some ef our 
dealers in the Centra] South. And this enables us to offer farmers in 
the Eastern Southern States a limited supply of Simpkins’ ideal, pure 
selected Cotton Seed. 


Because of its quickly maturing qualities you may plant Simpkins’ Ideal 
up to May 15th, and under favorable conditions make a good crop. It's 
the earliest maturing cotton in the world: 90 days from plant to boll. 
Write today for booklet and prices. We can make shipment same day 
order is received,—but you have no time to bose, 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED C0. Raleigh, N. C. 


Simpkins’ seed are shipped in trade-marked bags only. Be sure that the bag bears our trade-mark, 
which Is shown In this advertisement. 


“tb" BARNESVILLE BEAUTIES 


Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixty days’ driving 
a and a guarantee for all time against defects. Our buggies are a 
light, strong and easy running. They are best for the South, and 
preferred by experienced buggy buyers. Why not mail us your order 
and save money? Write, for our FREE WATCH 
B and bargain catalog of Buggies and 
Harness. Get our Factory 
to you prices. 


Z—“\B, W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY 
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D ON’ yf forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 
Ten years, 520 issues, 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, issues, 2.00 
issues, $5.00—iess than Ic. per copy. 
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EXPECT. MORE FROM A. 


IE LAVAL 


more cream 
longer wear 
beffer service 
better value, 


AND THEY GET IT 


A catalog of the NEW De Laval Machines will be gladly sent on 
request, and if you don’t know your nearest local agent please 
simply address the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








Cheaper to Paint 
Than Not —4 
To Paint 


A dollar spent on paint 
for protection may save you 
tenin repairs. Paint ¢zsSprin 
and preserve your property 
from weather-wear, 
Send for FREE Paint Book scl 
taint 1 hips of the Guaranteed Paints produced in our 
own factory and rai) to you at direct Factory-To-You prices. 
Coverall House Paint $1.86 per Gal. and Up 
Coverall Barn Paint $1.12 per Gal. and Up 


tunity to secure 
FREF-(°! Samples aus £0 gear <apeeen Ty 
~ : orrect Wail Papers 


high quality guaranteed paint a¢ prices 
Up-to-date patterns—very stylish 




















Paints this 
House 2 Coats 
Coverall 
House 
Paint 




















to please your pocketbook. 
Send a postcard today. Ask for Free Paint Book. 



































and artistic, Prices 8c to | No obligation incurred, 
6Oc per double roll of 
ere voir Monndgoamonyy Wat 3° 
to an en- ; . 
88c tire room 10x12 est You  Sarietatlion Guaranesed ox Your Pemmey Sack) 
ft. by 9ft.high. FT. WORTH 


KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Our Two Best 








Rids All Stock of Fly Nuisance 
The surest, safest way to get rid of the fly 
menace is to spray daily with SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY. In use for over 18 years by the 
nation’s leading stockmen and dairymen. 
$0-BOS-SO is guaranteed to make good, 
Harmless but effective. 

At all good dealers’ in handy sized con- 
tainers. If your dealer hasn’t SO-BOS-SO 
KILFLY, his name and yours will bring 
our special Trial Offer. 


The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Box 66 Carthage, N.Y. 





Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
————. new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 

















“Massey's Garden Book” costs 50 cents, 
and may easily prove itself worth $50, con- 
sidering how long it will serve you andwour 
family. 


Qne year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Half the World is. Wak- 
ing Up" for only $1.30. 
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DAIRYING AS A BUSINESS 


| The Farm Dairy Helps Solve Labor 


Problems and Makes 
Says Mr. Williams 


T THIS time, when the price of all 

farm products is higher than any 
of us ever dreamed and labor almost 
unobtainable at any price, we are re- 
minded again that 
we must make our 
land rich if we ex- 
pect to get the 
profits that are 
justly ours. Now 
I hold that the 
farm dairy will 
help solve the la- 
bor problem amd 
will get you rich 
land amazingly 
quick, and at the same time make a 
nice monthly income the year round. 
It will help you and your children in 
developing a careful, patient, and bus- 
inesslike character if you are really 
in earnest about succeeding. 

Good labor requires employment 
the year round—a man who only 
wants to work through crop time is 
not generally the sort of man you 
want. The farmer who keeps 20 or 30 
cows can keep his men busy every 
day in the year. We have our cows 
freshen in the fall, so the busiest time 
in the dairy with us is in the winter 
when work in the field is not so push- 
ing. We find winter the ideal time 
for hauling manure and spreading on 
the cover crops when the ground is 
frozen. When the fields get dry 
enough to work in the spring, the 
pastures are green and feeding is a 
light job, so the men are sent to the 
field, as the calves require less 
attention, being now about seven 
months old, and the cows not milking 
near so heavy. “The farmer” can do 
the dairy work with a little help from 
“the family”, and “the family” will 
render this service gladly when the 
monthly checks are considered. 


Rich Land, 





MR. WILLIAMS 


The dairy on the farm requires that 
you rotate your crops, for no one 
now would think of buying feed for 
cows at’ the present prices, and this 
is the first step toward getting rich 
land. Then we must plant legumes, 
for our young dairy stock cannot de- 
velop a large frame without them; 
and, best of all, the manure every day 
from a dairy barn with cement floors 
and manure gutters, with plenty of 
bedding to absorb all the liquid, 
spread on a field for a few years, will 
make it yield twice as much with the 
same amount of labor, and it will sell 
for twice as much if you should want 
to sell it. and while you are making 
this land rich, that dairy is paying 
you a handsome profit and your herd 
is increasing in value on account of 
your careful selection and breeding. 

That is why I say that the dairy 
will help you and your children to be 
more efficient. You will keep a care- 
ful record of the production of each 
cow and keep the ones that pay youa 
good profit; you will breed them to a 
bull with a line of ancestry that has 
made records. You will be very careful 
when these calves come to feed them 
carefully and with intelligence, so 
they can have a chance to develop 
into cows like their ancestors. 

The equipment for the farm dairy 
need not be expensive, and the cows 
will pay for it so quickly you will 
hardly realize that you have spent 
money for it. Ours consists of a sep- 


arator, a steam generator, and of 
course a testing outfit. It cost us not 
over $300, including the building 


which we built of stone off the farm. 
It has cement floor and is twelve by 
fourteen feet, which is really larger 
than necessary for the dairy outfit 
only. One monthly cream or butter 
check for a twenty-five cow dairy will 
more than pay for the outfit, and 
with it you are equipped to make but- 
ter equal to any creamery butter, and 
after you lave once established a 


trademark on it—you will be able to 
sell it at a nice premium over any 
creamery butter. 

I know of nothing produced on the 
farm that comes so near bringing its 
real worth as carefully made 
farm butter. It is made from uniform 
cream, and the real farmer dairyman 
has healthy cows, and it reaches the 
consumer fresh. There is great op- 
portunity for the farmer who would 
make butter. At first you may have 
trouble getting your price for the 
product, but select your market care- 
fully to see if it is a place where the 
people appreciate the finest article of 
food in the world; then you won't 
have any trouble disposing of one of 
the very finest articles of food, care- 
fully made butter, at a good prem- 
ium. You will find that you have a 
friend in every customer who has 
your butter on his table, and he will 
demand that his grocer keep it. So 
when you ask him to pay you more 
for your butter if he gets it, he will 
pay your price and use your butter as 
an advertiser for his store. We have 
tried this plan, and I know it will 
work. 

We must not fail to-mention one of 
the very finest things about the farm 
dairy, and that is the skim milk. We 
would not know how to start in to 
feed the young things at Goldworth 
Farm without it, and every one says 
about all the young stock, “I never 
saw stock grow like that before.” It 
is simply wonderful to see how it 
makes the pigs, the calves and the 
colts grow and develop. For the man 
who has dreamed of a pure-bred live- 
stock farm the dairy will help him 
more than anything toward a realiza. 
tion of his dream. 

There is room for thousands of 
farm dairies in Progressive .Farmer 
territory, and there are thousands of 
farms where the dairy just suits if 
the farmer . would . give’ serious 
thought“to it. The dairy is not a 
thing that would work a hardship on 
all the family as many have an idea 
it would, but instead would bring real 
pleasure, for the dairy more than any 
other line of farm work shows up to 
advantage thoughtful, patient effort, 
and there is no pleasure like the 
pleasure we get from work well done. 

FELIX WILLIAMS. 
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Keep Cows Clean 


HE greatest sources of contamina- 

tion of milk are the unclean flanks 
and udders of the cows, says Clemson 
College. During the winter months 
when the cows are confined in stalls 
they will get very dirty even when 
well cared for. The dirt that collects 
on their coats is made up of manure 
and dust from the hay and bedding. 
It dries on the hairs and is readily 
dislodged while milking, if not re- 
moved beforehand. To keep this dirt 
out of the milk the cow should be 
curried long enough before milking 
for the dust to settle. Before milking 
the udder should be washed in luke- 
warm water and dried with a clean 
cloth. This removes loose hair, par 
ticles of skin and dirt that otherwise 
would fall from the udder while the 
cow is being milked. One hair falling 
from the flanks or udder into the 
milk will carry as many as 1,000 bac- 
teria. These germs rapidly increase 
unless the milk is cooled immediately 
to a temperature of 50 degrees F. or 
less. This increase of bacteria brings 
about changes in the composition of 
the milk which give it an unpleasant 
flavor and sometimes cause gastro4 
intestinal diseases in children. 





WOULD SAVE EXPENSE 


‘Vell, doctor, uf I got to die, I.die con- 
tent. My life insurance is ten t’ousand tol- 
lars.’ 

“I think, with the aid of stimulants, I 
can keep you alive for a week longer.” 

“Dond't do it, doctor. Der bremium 
comes due tomorrow.’’—Boston Transcript. 





How much time does your boy have to de- 
velop individual thought and initiative? 
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Cutter’s 


Germ Free 


Blackleg Filtrate 


Blackleg Tissue 
Agoressin 


The New, Safe 
| and Efficient Agents 
t for Protecting Calves 


from Blackleg. 


Catter’s Blackleg Filtrate posi- 
fively protects against Black- 
eg. 

Cutter'’s Blackleg Aggressin, 
made directly from animal tis- 
Sues, affords even greater pro- 
tection and is recommended 
for Pure Breds, 5 

Neither the Filtrate nor the Ag- 
Sressin can possibly produce 
Blackleg in even the most sus- 
ceptible animals since both 
are germ free. 

Both have given 100% protection 
wherever used, 

Prices— 

















10 dose pkge. Filtrate....§2.00 
50 - - ” coos OO 
100 sed bad * +++ +15.00 
10 dose pkge. Tissue Ag- 
BSTeSsin secceccscceess 400 





N. B.—Cutter’s Filtrate (a “cul- 
tural product” aggressin) is full 
5 cc. to the dose, as we believe 
that smaller doses, whether con- 
centrated or not, afford less pro- 
tection, 

Write for booklet telling what 
erm free vaccines are and 
wherein “cultural product” Ag- 
Sressins differ from Cutter's 
Agegressin made from animal 
tissues, 
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While these new “germ free wvac- 
cines” have advantages that 
should be known to every 
stockraiser, we see no reason 
for a quick change to them 
by stockraisers who have had 
satisfactory results from the 
use of 


CUTTER’S 


BLACKLEG PILLS 


“California’s Favorite’ 
for nearly 20 years 


Year in and Year Out they have 
given better satisfaction than 
any other vaccine made, and 
as far as price and conven- 




















fence of administration are 
concerned, they have all the 
advantage, 

Prices: 







Hy dose pkge. Single pills $1.00 

“ o “ .00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 “ ‘ o “ 00 


6. 
Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 


Insist on Cutter products, If un- 
obtainable, order direct. We 
pay shipping charges, 


The Catter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif, 


(u. 8. Licensnn) 


“The Laboratory That Knows How” 


The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 
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Buys the New Butterfly 
Junior No. 2. Light run- 
ning, easy cleaning, 
skimming, durable. Guaran- 
teed a lifetime inst de- 
fects in material and wo hip. 
Made also in five larger sizes up to No. 8 
shown here. 











Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
ONSULT with your county agent 
about spraying. 


If you have not already done so, 
plant onion seed for making sets 


Look up in the Reference Special 


the vegetables that should be planted | 


during April. 


Do not use bluestone spray (Bor- | 


deaux mixture) for peaches or plums, 


as it will burn the leaves of the trees. | 


Break the crust on the garden soil 
after every rain, and the vegetables 
will express their thanks to you by 
keeping good color and making rapid 
growth. 


Why let the bugs and plant diseases 
destroy a big portion of your fruit 
and vegetable crops this year? Kill 
them as you would a robber entering 
your corn crib. 


After planting celery seed, give the 
bed partial shade by screening it with 
brush or iath. The screen should be 
left on until the plants become well 
established. 


Thorough cultivation is one of the 
secrets to success in gardening. Vege- 
tables require a great deal of mois- 
ture for their best development, which 
is not possible unless a loose soil 
mulch is maintained at all times. 





Turn under the orchard cover crop | 
just before it begins developing seed | 


heads—while it is in the soft, succu- 
lent stage. A cover crop will do the 
trees more harm than good if allowed 
to mature seed. 


A home gardener was recently 
heard to remark: “I am tickled to 
pieces with new garden wheel hoe, 
push plow, or whatever you call it.” 
Secure one yourself, if you have not 
already done so, and you will, also, 
have a good word for this most ser- 
viceable garden tool. 


The orchard does best if kept thor- 
oughly cultivated during summer, and 
in the case of the young orchard the 
area between the trees can well be 
planted to some low-growing crop 
that requires clean culture. Vegeta- 
ble crops, such as beans, tomatoes, 
and blackeye cowpeas, are good for 
this purpose. 

The combination bluestone and ar- 
senate of lead mixture described last 
week has two important uses as a 
spray for vegetables. It kills all 
chewing insects and at the same time 
checks diseases, giving the , plants 
clean, healthy foliage and consequent- 
ly causing an increased yield. 


Protect the bodies of young fruit 


trees from injury by whiffletree or | 


traces. Two stout stakes driven on 
opposite sides of the tree will serve 
this purpose well, although a more 
substantial frame work may be 
made. A slight bruise on the body 
of a tree will sometimes result in 
permanent injury, even to the extent 
of killing the tree. 


If you sre compelled to use only 
one kind of spray for peaches this 
summer, let that spray be arsenate of 
lead, as it destroys worms, gives high 
color to the fruit, and is thought to 
aid in preventing rots. In making 
the spray solution, use one pound of 
powdered arsenate of lead (two 
pounds of paste) and two pounds of 
lime to fifty gallons of water. The 
lime is added to make the poison stick 
better and as a precaution against 
burning the foliage, which sometimes 
occurs during moist weather. 


F, J. CRIDER. 





“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 
cents, and may easily prove itself 
worth $50, considering how long it 
will serve you and your family. 





Do you boast to your friends of how con- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


venient you have made things for your wife 
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Sharples. 


thin tomorrow. 










Do your 
Dairy Dollars 
look like this 


? 














One-fourth to one-fifth of the butterfat is lost 
when you let the cream “‘rise”’ in pots and pans. 
You do not skim clean as the smaller butterfat 
particles never come to the surface. 
ing whole milk almost the same proportion of 
the butterfat is lost. Even fixed-feed cream sep- 
aratofs waste butterfat when they are turned 
under speed, which is most of the time. 
separators are fixed-feed except the Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator which skims clean no 
matter at what speed you turn the handle. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED ~» 
REAM SEPARATOR 


There could be no better dairy investment than a 
It pays for itself in less than a year, through 
butterfat saving. That’s why more than a million are 
in use. 


With the Sharples the thickness of the 
cream never varies—not thick today and 
Easy to clean—has no 
discs—has only a plain steel tube to wash. 
A knee-low supply tank makes it easy for 
any one to pour in the milk. 


Learn more about the clean 
skimming Sharples Suction-feed Sep- 
arator—write for catalog to nearest 
Office. 


Address Dept. 21 








The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Sharples Milkers—Used on more than 
half a million cows daily. 


San Francisco 






By churn- 
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PRICES payee ot 


is easy runnin, 
strong and d 
ately for Free 















ERE is aseparatormade 
in the largest separator 
factory in the world—of 
my oy construction, yet 
ow 


Drice, 


The Viking Cream Sepa- 
trator is made of the finest 
materials. It is scientifically 
constructed by separator ex- 
perts. The V' iking skims toa 


eater 


<zimpie to clean, 
le. Write immedi- 
Separator Book. 
J. M. Sanders, Dixte Pea & Bean 
Huller Co., Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga. 











Buy Guaranteed fenc- J 
ing from the manufac. /*™ 
turer and save money! 

Stocks at Fargo, N. D. 
and Kansas City, Mo. 


—"~ 
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FENCE~ FACTORY 


Dept. A. 


PRICES 


Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
eat never-slip lock fence. 
e pay the freight, give you 

Staples, save you money. Barb 
wire, lawn fenee, at money saving prices. 
East Birmingham iron Roofing 

i 
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Birming 


Write today 
ham, Ala. 
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$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 


new subscriber. 








ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 











(Travel Letters from England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Italy.) 


It is equally fresh and graphic in 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
ing in its reflections. singu- 
larly fair and acute.’’"—Ambassador 
Jaines Bryce of Great Britain. 
“Many @ man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Europe itself.”"—Charlotie Observer, 


PRICES: 
162 pp. 75 cents. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.50. Paper bound copy 


with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.28. 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING 
uP” 
“Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, China, the Philippines and India). 

“There is not a dull line in it."— 
Dallas News. 

“The fairest modern model of a 
trustworthy book on the Orient.’’— 
Philadelphia North American. 

“It is as readable as a novel. It 
is as full of life as a drama. It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“I was up nearly all night reading 
your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine.’"—C, S, Barrett, Presi- 
dent National Farmers’ Union. 


276 pages, including 32 full pages of won- 
derful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen all the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and India. 

PRICES: 

$1. Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 
one year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 tn 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 










































































































. "¥ou can fell by a man’s farm whether 
be reads It or not.” 
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HE United States Department of Agriculture 

has scored an important victory for farmers. 
Wherever any group of farmers will order a whole 
carload of fertilizers, usually thirty tons, the 
manufacturers will charge the farmers so ordering 
the same price charged merchants. Every demon- 
stration agent should help his farmers take ad- 
vantage of this new opportunity, 





VERY time a farmer buys potash now for a soil 

that doesn’t need it, he is doing a double wrong. 
He is wronging himself by paying a high price for 
an element his soil doesn’t need. And what is even 
more serious, he is wronging his brother farmers 
in sections where potash is needed by taking from 
their limited supply and making this supply still 
more costly to them. For both these reasons, no 
farmer should have any potash in his fertilizer 
unless sure that his soil requires it. 





E MUST get acquainted with some new vege- 

tables this year. The chief reason why we 
have such poor winter gardens is the average 
farmer’s unfamiliarity with the hardy root vegeta- 
bles. Turnips and beets must be grown, of course, 
but they must be stored for winter use; whereas 
parsnips, carrots and salsify burrow into the 
ground and so “store themselves,” as Prof. Hutt 
puts it. Every enterprising farmer should plant a 
seed packet of each of these three vegetables this 
spring and so have a better varied diet next win- 
ter. 





ESPITE mistakes that are made as we go along, 

we must not lose faith in éither the practica- 
bility or importance of organizing the farmers of 
every neighborhood to promote education, codp- 
eration and brotherhood. The Grange made mis- 
takes, the Alliance made mistakes, the Union 
makes mistakes, but we must profit by these mis- 
takes and so shape our organizations as to avoid 
making the same mistakes again. We must not 
abandon the idea of organizing farmers just be- 
cause mistakes are made, nor must we foolishly 
refuse to recognize and correct mistakes just be- 
cause organizations we like or men we like have 
made them. 





HAT photograph of the apple tree on your 

front page March 23 certainly was full of in- 
spiration,” writes C. R. Hudson. “I hardly believe 
there is a farmer anywhere who would not have 
his desire for apples increased by looking at that 
picture.” We hope it will have precisely that effect 
on thousands of readers. For any farmer to travel 
around the country and see on other men’s farms 
blossoming apple trees with their promise of 
abundant harvests for summer and fall—well, it 
should certainly make him resolve to set out a 
real orchard before another apple-blossom season 
rolls around. And speaking of Mr. Hudson re- 
minds us to say that the article, “Important Rules 
for Breaking Land in Spring,” also in our March 
23 issue, should have been credited to him insteed 
of to Mr. Johnson. 





alae time a family gives up eating wheat for 

a few months, or halves its wheat consumption 
for a few months, it is probably saving the life of 
an American soldier. In last week’s dispatches it 
was announced that 2,000,000 of the 3,000,000 
Italian soldiers had been forced to leave the bat- 
tle-front largely because of food shortage—have 
had to go home and go to work on the farms and 
elsewhere in order to get sustenance. Now if they 
can’t get food, American boys must take their 
places. On the other hand, if we can send food 
enough abroad (and wheat is the only breadstuff 
that will do) these Italian soldiers can go back to 
the lines and thus either take the place of Ameri- 









can soldiers we should have to send, or else help 
our soldiers so much as to shorten the war. In 
either case, every time you save enough wheaty 
you save a soldier’s life. 
. ~ ay witeentead 
ernor Bickett’s plan for eliminating partisan- 
ship as.far as possible from this year’s campaign— 
a plan patriotically endorsed by ex-Judge Spencer 
B. Adams, former Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of this state, as well as by a worthy roll of 
other influential men in both parties. We regret 
that Senator Simmons allowed himself to be 
quoted against the “practicability” of the idea 
Where it could not have worked, it could only 
have failed. Where it might be worked, its appli- 
cation should not be discouraged before a natient 
effort is made to effect it. And can anybody read 
of the really colossal conflict between American 
ideals and German ideals as set forth on the next 
page, and then see any sense in our people divid- 
ing up about the frifling party differences over 
here until this really great world-issue is settled? 


approval ot Gov- 





} bpnw wheat shortage grows more serious. In 
every home an earnest effort should be made 
to use less wheat and more cornbread, muffins, 
mush, rice, oatmeal, potatoes, potato breads, soups, 
etc.—any kind of food which doesn’t call for 
wheat. As Mr. Hoover puts it: 

Wheat is a durable grain. It is the one grain 
that we have that will stand shipment. It «is 
the one grain that will serve. Up to this time, 
the Alltes have used some 30 to 40 per cent of 
corn in their bread. Their bread has been as 
nothing compared with the bread we have had 
in this country, either in palatability nor lux- 
uriousness. Our population has lived before 
this on corn. For three years the Southern 
states lived and put up a good fight with no 
wheat. For periods of four and five years at a 
stretch no wheat was known to the people of 
New England. There is no reason why: we 
should insist on having the most luxurious 
grain at this time, when it is our only trans- 
portable grain. 





Some Lessons Farmers’ Organizations 


Should Learn 


A: APPEARS from his letter which he asks us 





to publish on his Farmers’ 'Jnion page, Mr. J. 

Z. Green, Lecturer-Organizer of the North 
Carolina Union since the first year of its organiza- 
tion, has resigned. In view of President Alexan- 
der’s successive agitations—(1) opposing any war 
against Germany; then (2) opposing the Govern- 
ment’s plans for raising soldiers to fight Germany; 
and now (3) opposing the Government’s plans for 
raising money to fight Germany—Mr. Green feels 
that President Alexander has so injured the or- 
ganization and its reputation for loyalty, that it 
will be better to organize neighborhood organiza- 
tions under a new name, keeping the dues at home, 
avoiding dictation from the outside, and sticking 
to practical business codperation with less empha- 
sis on ambitious political programs. 

This is Mr. Green’s attitude. On the other hand 
the Mecklenburg County Farmers’ Union contents 
itself with a resolution disagreeing with President 
Alexander, as printed on our Farmers’ Union page, 
a policy likely to be more generally adopted. 

The Progressive Farmer last fall urged Presi- 
dent Alexander to do three things: (1) adopt a pol- 
icy of strict loyalty to the national Government in 
its conduct of the war; (2) agree to retire after 
his tenth (1917-18) term as Farmers’ Union Presi- 
dent; (3) agree not to become a candidate for po- 
litical office in 1918 or 1920. We still think these 
principles were sound and should have been fol- 
lowed for the following reasons among others: 

1. In the state of North Caroiina, we refuse io 
allow our chief officer—our Governor—to hold ot- 
In the United States, we refuse 
to allow our chief officer—our President—to hold 
We believe that 
in all farmers’ organizations the adoption of a sim- 
ilar rule—“‘not more than two consecutive terms 
for any president, state, county, or national’— 
would do much good. If the chief officer of any 
organization remains continuously in office, the 
tendency is for him, if he wishes, to develop a “ma- 
chine,” and for his ideas, views, plans, and inter- 
ests to become of relatively more importance than 
the organization's, and finally it becomes a “one- 


fice but one term. 


more than two consecutive terms. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and he and his friends even 
think it presumptious or sacrilegious to try to elect 


man organization” 


anybody else. 

Along with limiting the president of the farm- 
ers’ organization to two terms, we believe there 
should be an understanding that any conspicuous 
officer should retire at least two years before be- 
coming either a passive or active candidate for 
public office. It cannot fail to hurt any organiza- 
tion if the people once get the idea that any man 
is using it to promote his political ambitions. As 
“The first time 
any man is found trying to ride the Union into 
should feel it his 
duty to help give him an inglorious defeat.” This 


does not mean that the Union should not interest 


Zeb Green has consistently said: 


political office, every member 


itself in legislation affecting agriculture but it 
does mean that the officers who direct a legislative 
program should be known to be doing it for the 
good of all the people and should free themselves 
from all suspicion of shaping it for personal ad- 
vantage. 

3. If the president of an orgznization becomes 
so aroused about any question outside the scope 
of the organization that he must carry on a cru- 
sade about it that might divide or discredit the or- 
ganization, then he should retire as president and 
devote himself to his new hobby. No officer should 
ailow his personal predilections to embarrass the 
organization. 

We refrain from a discussion of the chief issue— 
loyalty to the country in its hour of peril. Unfor- 
tunately quick to question the motives of all who 
disagree with him—this is perhaps, President Al- 
exander’s greatest weakness—we refrain here, as 
the people of the state generally have refrained 
from questioning his own motives in this time of 
national crisis. And we write now, not in bitter- 
ness but in sadness, that he has thrown away so 
glorious an opportunity to efface himself in order 
to help an organization so tremendously valuable 
to the farmers of North Carolina if wisely directed. 


Corn Planting Suggestions 


1 

F YOU have a piece of land so poor, and which 

you are going to cultivate and fertilize so poor- 

ly, that you can’t expect 20 bushels of corn per 
acre on it, we again advise that it be not put in 
corn at all. Land that does not yield twenty bush- 
els per acre in average seasons should be properly 
prepared and fertilized and planted to cowpeas, 
peanuts or soy beans. A profitable legume crop 
will be grown and the soil enriched. The farmers 
of the Cotton Belt lose many thousands of dollars 
every year attempting to grow corn on poor land. 

Il 

If the land is well drained, corn should be plant- 
ed on the level or below the level. The surface of 
the soil should be well pulverized and all grass 
and weeds killed by the use of a harrow at plant- 
ing time. A two or three section harrow pulled by 
at least two mules should be used to give the corn 
the first cultivation. 





Ill 

Corn is a splendid feed, but there is no reason 
why Southern farmers should depend almost en- 
tirely on corn and corn leaves removed from the 
stalks by hand for feed. Corn is a very expensive 
feed in the Cotton Belt and it should be used only 
to supplement good pastures, hays and legume 
crops. The fat in corn and other fat producing 
feeds cannot be used by animals for building up 
muscles, blood and other tissues of the body, but 
the protein in leguminous crops may under cer- 
tain conditions form fat and later furnish heat and 
energy. Let us greatly increase the acreage de- 
voted to legumes and enrich our land and grow an 
abundance of feed for our livestock. Fill a mule’s 
rack full of cowpea, soy bean or peanut hay at 
night and he will eat very little corn. 





One, harboring ambition, goes 
To tasks the lazy man would shun, 
And if he governs men or hoes, 
The days are all too short; he knows 
No peace until his work is done, 
Until the goal he seeks is won. 


—B8. BE. Kiser. 
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What Germany Stands For 








By CLARENCE POE 








many’s impudent challenge ‘with a declaration 

of war against her. And to farmers and all oth- 
er American citizens the winning of the war which 
still continues is the most tremendous problem 
that has ever confronted our nation: 


|: IS now one year since America answered Ger- 


For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 
Now indeed may we say in the language of -the 
poet: 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! .. 
Our hearts, our hopes, are al) with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
We may say this, too, not simply because of mere 
national patriotism, not merely because we wish 
to see “our country” succeed, but because yet high- 
er and more fundamental principles are involved. 
Human civilization itself hangs in the balance; the 
whole future of our human race is involved. The 
question is simply whether the destiny of the 
world is to be directed in future by peace-loving 
mations in which the people choose their rulers, 
as in America, England, and France, or whether 
the whole world is to be dominated by kings and 
Kaisers mad with lust of power and supported by 
colossal armies, as in Germany and’ Austria. 


And because of these facts we propose to turn 
aside from the usual range of questions discussed 
on this page and refer again to some of the big 
facts every farmer should bear in mind and keep 
in mind about his country’s war. 

Se 

What an irreconcilable difference there is be- 
tween American and German ideals of government 
can be made clear in three simple statements: 


1. We believe in government “by the people, of 
the people, for the people.” 
Her government is by, for, and of the Kaiser. 


2. We believe in equality of rich and poor. The 
Prussian does not. In so far as Prussia is not an 
autocracy, it is a plutocracy. 


3. We believe in peace and believe that the mili- 
tary authorities should be subordinate to our civil 
authorities. Germany on the other hand believes 
in war, and makes the military power superior to 
the civil. 

-_ * * 

That Germany is ruled not by its people but by 
its autocratic monarch, as peoples were ruled in 
the Middle Ages, goes without saying, of course. 
The government is not merely not democratic, but 
Bismarck made it avowedly hostile to democracy, 
and the Kaiser boldly proclaims (we quote his own 
words) that he is Kaiser “by the will of God alone, 
and not by Parliament, or by any assemblage of 
the people, or by popular vote. We Hohenzollerns 
take our crown from God alone and to God alone 
are we responsible.” And the Kaiser and the 
princes and not the German people, made the con- 
stitution under which whatever power is not 
reserved to the Kaiser is exercised. Let us see 
what this constitution looks like. 


Below the Kaiser, German government some- 
what resembles that of the United States and has 
an upper house (Bundesrath) corresponding to our 
Senate, and a lower house (Reichstag) corre- 
sponding to our House of Representatives. But 
whereas the people of every American state elect 
two and only twa representatives in our Senate, 
the German states have varying representation in 
the Bundesrath—Prussia 17, Baravia 6, Saxony and 
Wurtemburg 4 each, and others 3, 2, or 1, seven- 
teen small states having only l—and (what is a 
thousand times more significant), these alleged 
“representatives” are named-not by the people but 
by the Kaiser and the princes. And this Kaiser- 
and-prince-named body and the Kaiser can not 
only defeat any bill.passed by the Reichstag, or 
representatives of the people, but they have au- 
thority whenever they wish to “dissolve the Reich- 
stag”—that is, tell the elected representatives of 
the people to shut up and go home. 

* *k * 

Moreover, in order that there may be no danger 
of the Kaiser losing control, the 17 representatives 
he names for Prussia always vote as a unit—and 
14 votes can stop any change in ‘the constitution, 
any reduction in taxes, or any reduction in the 
military establishment. Or take the matter of 
deciaring war. In our own country only Congress, 
the elected representatives of the people, can de- 
clare war, but the Kaiser himself, alone, declared 
war when the present conflict began in 1914—and 


Germany does not.’ 


did not even take the trouble to officially inform 
the Bundesrath of his action till three days later! 
Powerless then to do anything not approved by 
the Bundesrath and the Kaiser, the so-called repre- 
sentatives of the German people are more help- 
less even than the mouse a cat plays with before 
she eats it. The Reichstag is a “debating society” 
and nothing else. Moreover, even these alleged 
representatives are elected in such a way that the 
great masses of the working people have no such 
representation as their numbers entitle them to. 
4 # 


Prussia rules Germany and the Kaiser rules 
Prussia; and as we have already said, what little 
influence the Kaiser lets anybody else have in 
Prussia, he gives to the rich and not to the poor. 
Our American ideal, “Equal rights for all, special 
privileges for none,” is sneered at. Prussia has 
about 40,000,000 people—about half as many as the 
United States, and in 1908 had 7,682,319 voters— 
about half as many as we had in the United States. 
But does the party getting the majority of the 
votes elect a majority of the members of the Prus- 
sian House of Representatives, as is the case with 
a majority party here? Not at all. In 1900 the 
party that got the majority of the votes, the party 
representing the masses of the people, instead of 
getting a majority, got only 7 seats out of 400. 


Why is this? Simply because Germany bases 
suffrage not on manhood but on wealth. All vot- 
ers are divided intothree classes: the very wealthy, 
the moderately wealthy, and the poor; and each 
elects one-third of all the representatives. Thus 
in 1908 there were 293,000 wealthy people (4 per 
cent of the population) who elected one-third of 
the representatives; 1,065,240 well-to-do people (14 
per cent) who elected another third; and 6,324,079 
poor people (82 per cent of the population) who 
elected anther third. In other words the wealth- 
ier 1,358,240 people elected twice as many repre- 
sentatives as the 6,324,079 poorer people. Take the 
city of Cologne, which the writer visited in 1908. 
That very year 370 of the very wealthy men in 
Cologne elected as many representatives as the 
22,324 poorer voters composing the third class. 

* * * 

Then again, as: we have said, we in America love 
peace and we keep the military authorities subor- 
dinate to our civil authorities. Germany on the 





NO COMPROMISE WITH KAISERISM | 
RENE ee, 
faces ‘ as p H ) 














—Harding, in Brooklyn Eagle. 
“YOU TWO MUST COMPROMISE” 


HIS cartoon strikingly illustraies a danger against 

which all America must be on guard. The people 

who would patch up an inconclusive peace between 
the armies of democracy and the perfidious Hun with 
the blood of ravaged Belgium eon his hands—such 
people may be well-meaning but they are none the less 
dangerous, 


To any one who studies the facts ebout German 
ideals and German government as given on this page, 
it must be clear that now, as in the days of slavery 
and anti-slavery agitation, there is “an irrepressible 
cenflict’’ which half-way measures cannot settle, and— 

“They enslave their children’s children, 
Who make compromise with sin.” 

There must be a definite triumph for our side—with 
ite principle of the rule of the people, the equality of 
rich and poor before the law, and the subordination of 
military to civil authorities—or else there inust be 
a triumph for e@utecracy, plutocracy and militarism. 
If we should cease the fight without a decision, then 
Germany—determined either upon “world-power or 

as her leaders boldly declare she is—would 
rest only long ugh te recup te and once more re- 
new the struggle—and what man or woman in Eurepe 
or America could sleep in peace with the issue left un- 
settled ? 
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other hand exalts war, and its government is vir- 
tually by warriors and for warriors. “Other coun- 
tries possess an army,” as a shrewd observer said 
in the 70’s, “but in Prussia the army possesses the 
country.” Similarly, Mirabeau said more than a 
ago that “war is the national industry of 
Prussia”; and the great German warrior Von 
said that “the real ballot in Germany is th: 

cartridge box.” The writer -traveled 
enough in Germany before the war to see how the 
military and the military idea dominated every- 
thing else, and Ambassador Gerard testifies that 
on frequent occasions the Imperial Foreign Office 
protested to him that the military was a law to 
itself. To love war more than peace has become a 
sort of German gospel. “War is the noblest and 
holiest expression of human activity,” says Jung- 
Deutchland; and Nietzche proclaims: “You say 
that a good cause hallows war? I tell you that a 
good war hallows every cause.” 


century 


Moltke 


soldier’s 


* ok Ok 


Abraham Lincoln in his Gettysburg address said 
that he was fighting that “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, might not perish 
from the earth.” Certainly it is for that cause that 
America now gives battle. When the President 
said that we were fighting “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” when Senator Borah said recently 
that the war is to determine whether a republican 
form of government can endure, some may have 
thought that they were merely indulging in patri- 
etic rhetoric. But as a matter of fact, no men 
ever spoke calmer words of truth and soberness. 


Suppose the Kaiser should win this war. Sup- 
pose one man, flushed with a victory beyond the 
dreams of Caesar or Napoleon, mad with the con- 
viction that he is divinely named to rule the earth, 
his treasuries rich with indemnities from conquer- 
ed nations in amounts which would make our Lib- 
erty Loans look like bagatelles—suppose this man 
should triumph over’ America, England, and 
France and keep at his beck and call a victorious 
army ready to spring wolf-like at the throat of 
any nation opposing his will? What chance in- 
deed would the free nations of thegworld Have to 
survive in the face of such a situation? 

* * * 


Verily are our men fighting that republican 
forms of government may endure in safety. They 
are fighting for democracy—fighting that the hour- 
hands of human progress shall not be turned 
back; fighting that the rule of kings shall not 
again supersede the rule of the peoples; fighting 
that the storied gains of Runnymede and Marston 
Moor and Yorktown shall not be lost to human- 
ity; fighting that the martyrs to the cause of free- 
dom and human progress in all past ages shall not 
have died in vain. 


And God pity any man in this day so small of 
soul, so narrow of vision, that he cannot see the 
colossal significance of this struggle, or seeing it, 
is unwilling to bend every energy of body, mind 
and soul to aid his country in its hour of peril! 
God pity the man who, when clected representa- 
tives of America of both parties have spoken, per- 
sists in a policy of criticism, fault-finding, and 
slander instead of saying, “Mistakes have been 
made, mistakes may yet be made, but the duty of 
the hour is that all citizens, sinking-for the time 
their personal views and preferences, shall stand 
as one man against the Hun who now threatens 
civilization, and give him battle until the world is 
freed once and forever from this menace to dem- 
ocracy and human progress.” 


A Thought for the Week 


"Tow i Heaven the American soldiers are 


i 








now in the fight in the great battle against 

the bestial foe to America and of mankind. 
It is these men at the front who are now making 
Americans, born and unborn, forever their debtors. 
Let no one pity them, whatever their fate, for they 
have seen the mighty days and have risen level to 
the need of the mighty days. And let no one pity 
the wives and mothers and fathers whose hus- 
fbands and lovers and sons now face death in bat- 
tle for the mightiest of all high causes. Our hearts 
are wrung with sorrow and anxiety. But our heads 
are held aloft with pride. It is a terrible thing 
that our loved ones should face the great danger, 
but it would be a far more terrible thing if, what- 
ever the danger, they were not treading the hard 
path of duty and honor.—Theodore Roosevelt, ia 
Kansas City Star. 





Gras the proved facts about German govern- 
ment and war aims and practices as given this 
week and next, and ask every neighbor to put all 
his surplus funds in Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. The money Uncle Sam asks us just 
to lend him is less than Germany will compel us to 
give the Kaiser if we should lese the war. 














For Comfort 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 


Baby skins deserve 
the best of care—the 
best of powders. 
Colgate’s soothes 
and comforts 
because of its fine- 
ness and sanative 
ingredients. 


Try Colgate’ s Talc on your 
hands after washing to help 
keep them in good condi- 
tion. Suggest it to the men- 
folks, too—used after shav- 
ing it gives added refresh- 
ment to the face. 


Sold everywhere in a choice of 
perfumes to suit all preferences. 


A trial box sent 
for Oc in stamps. 
Dr. Bree man's 
comparative re- 
port on talcum 
wders will be 
ncluded 
ask for it. 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. 93 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 










if you 








arSol 


ressi 
cuts and sores. 
Also dood for 
COwe Fs <7674-7 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
Illustrated booklet describing the 
various “Vaseline ions and 
their many uses Stee on request 


UGH MFG. CO. 


(CONSQLIDATED) 


Street ~ Now York City 


JELLY 


30 State 








THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Flas stock and eggs for Sale from 15 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fow Send 3c stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper — writing. 


Addr 
J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Indiana. 


Get a Feather Bed! 


Beds 25-1b. $6.75; 30-1b. $7.50; 35-lb. bed $8.25; 40-Ib. bed 
$8.95; 23-lb. pillows $1.25. All new feathers, best ticking. 
We have 61,000 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satiefac- 

* tien or _ pack. Mail money order or write for cata- 
log today. ART BEDDING CO., Dept. 2 , Charietie, &. C. 











——NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50———- 
New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. Full size and 
full weight guaranteed. All new, clean sanitary feath- 
oe for 


ers. Best 8-ounce feather-proof ticking. 
new catalog. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 
Dept. 136, EAs --4 N. C. 





Don’t try to garden this year without 
“Massey's Garden Book.’’ Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


E ARE the roadside flowers 
Straying from the garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 


feed us, 
kind, 

who need us, 
behind 


If only the earth will 
If only the wind be 
We blossom for those 
The stragglers left 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 

And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed—= 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the season, 

Or ask of the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reas’n, 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 
—Bliss Carmen in Ladies’ Home Journal, 











Housekeeping and Home-Making 
Hints 

PAN ICY work is a thing of the past— 

have yon noticed it? Everywhere 

is the serious work of knitting for 


the soldiers or folding pads or rolling 
bandages for those who are wounded. 


Our cooking takes more time than 
it used to because we are changing 
our methods that we may send our 
pork and lard, our flour and sugar to 


those who have gone to foreign 
shores to defend our honor and 
safety. 


Gardening and canning was once a 
desultory occupation. If we had no 
peaches we trusted that Mrs. Tom 
Jones would give us some; if we ne- 
glected to plant potatoes, we were 
sure John Smith would sell us some 
almost as cheap as we could raise 
them. Tom and John can sell theirs 
for a good price this year as the rail- 
roaders will probably refuse to haul 
those things which can be raised, so 
we will go hungry unless we grow 
and can, salt and dry, what we need 
to spare. 


It is not too late to get busy. 


A dustless duster is made thus. Heat 
one cup of kerosene and one cup of 
paraffin carefully but quite hot, on the 
stove. Lay in this some squares of 
soft cotton cloth, preferably cheese- 
cloth or thin sacking. Let soak half 
an hour or so then squeeze dry and 
fold away for use. These can be wash- 
ed and used again. 


Floor mops are good made by this, 
method. Heat worn out stockings in 
the oil and paraffin and sew them to 
a cloth made to fit over the bottom 
of an old broom that has had its 
straws cut off almost up to the lower 
wires. 


Have you seen Georgia’s two new 
bulletins,—Circular No. 57, Drying 
and Brining of Fruits and Vegetables, 
by Miss Bessie Wood; and Bulletin 
No. 130,.How to Make Good Butter, 
by W. H. Howell? They can be obtain- 
ed by residents of the state by drop- 
ping a card to The College of Agri- 
culture, Athens, Ga. 


The mothers tell us that wonderful 
results are being obtained all over the 
country as a result of medical exam- 
ination. -One woman says, “There 
were three things wrong with my boy 
and I know I would not have discov- 
ered them for myself until they had 
grown very bad. Our doctor had 
never discovered ‘them, but of course 
I do not blame him for that for we 
had never asked him to do it and we 
would have been silly enough to have 
resented it if he had. My boy is like 
another child in his disposition. 


“My little girl had nothing really 
wrong with her health but the doctor 
sent this note: As a result of Bessie 
being allowed to suck her thumb in 
infancy her mouth is deformed. She 
will have a very objectionable looking 


mouth or can be made a beautiful girl | 


by the expenditure of about a hun- 
dred dollars with a first-class dentist 
if she is taken to one within the next 


two years,—the sooner the better. Be- 
sides teeth that fit to each other are 
conducive to good health and good 


digestion. 


“We feel that the cost of getting the 
children attended to by our doctor 
and the dentist has been well worth 
while. 

“Our teacher says that teaching is 
easier since the children have stop- 
ped having tooth and earache.” 


With all the agitation for increased 
food production, do not forget the 
flowers. We need the roses and the 
golden bells, the zinnias and the pan- 
sies. We want food for the body but 
we must not neglect refreshment for 
the soul. So let us have the flower 
border lovelier than ever before. 


How many war saving stamps have 
you purchased? Every woman and 
child should have them as well as 
each man. We can well afford to put 
what we would have spent for a hat 
or dress into the stamps, for we know 
that by doing so we will not only 
have more in the future for our 
clothes, but that we are helping the 
boys in the trenches. 


A Woman Is Better for Doing Club 
Work 


Working With Other Men and Wo- 
men for a Common Cause Stimu- 
lates and Develops the Good That 
Is in All of Us 


HE best education I know for a 

woman who has passed school 
days and does little reading for one 
reason or another is to get into club 
work. She simply cannot stagnate if 
she is an active club worker. 

She will have discouragements, 
yes,—it would 
club if its ideal could be reached with- 
out effort and delay. She will have 
opposition, too, for every community 
has its unprogressive persons; but 
the more she works with and for a 
fine organization among the women 
the more she will get from it. It is 
not all giving; she receives her re- 
ward in many ways. 

She learns her community, and for 
anyone to know one’s neighborhood 
thoroughly is to approach a knowl- 
edge of all communities. 

She gains a knowledge of people, 
their strengths and their weaknesses. 
One who knows people loves them 
even for their failures. 

She grows broader-and most just in 
her dealings with all classes. 

She learns teamwork. The success- 
ful worker codperates with the coun- 
ty agents, the doctors and all men, 
women and children with whom she 
comes in touch, 

She learns to serve through know- 
ing that the greatest work she does 
is what she accomplishes through the 
development of others. For instance, 
if she gets twenty women working 
for a Victrola in the school, the re- 
sults will be many times greater than 
if she herself worked twenty times as 
hard. 

She gains poise, which is the result 
of self control and assurance. There 
was never a woman yet who in the 
beginning felt that she could get on 
her feet and talk. However, after she 
says a few words about some familiar 
topic she can soon speak on many, 
subjects. 

She gain§ initiative. As the women 
tire of diets, ailments, butter-making. 
and other subjects, she casts about 
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THE LEADER CHURN 
GETS MORE AND BETTER BUTTER 


You can churn in a few minutes with 
the Leader, stop butter waste and do away 
forever with the old-fashioned back breaking 
churn, Over 15,000 er owners are get- 
ting more and better butter in a third the 
time, and making churning day a pleasure— 
saves money, time labor every day. 

Made of highest quality material—simple 
construction—nothing to get out of order—no 
hoops to fall off—no barrel to foul and sour— 
no iron bearings to make black grease—mest 

bie and running ehurn made. Pays 
for itself many times each season; will last a 
jifetime with proper care, 






80 Days’ Trial Send No Money 
We will send you Weoriginated the 
this wonderful picader plan of 
chara on 80 day ~ sblee yous to wet any 
for yourself, the bet~ you need. You take 
ter grade of butter, fo risk—no mon 
the ease of operation down—no ¢ it: 

— are not sat- @ full 80 days trial 
isfed ie it is tt the great- f After trial if 


est churn you ever 
used return it at our 





4 pay the expr 
charges 


Special Introductory Prices 


You cannot equal these prices anywhere— 
money cannot buy.greater churn value, Why 


3: more? 
nu. $5 © 5 Pike $550 - 8 St 


ese 
3 Paso just what the Leader will do, or we 
could not make such a startling offer. 





pay 
many Send for one on this liberal 
selling yee, Simply write telling us the size churn 
you will be shipped you promptly. 


"Novelty Mfg. Co., Bex 410 Abingdon, fil. 












b Cannio a Duty This Year 


Biggest canner bargain ever 
0! aed. Holds 24 8-lb. cans; 





and v nd 
the ee ol your own table. 
sizes and prices. All nteed—money 
if not satisfied. *aiso combination canners and 
evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 











not be a worth-while | 


| We also manufacture Home od Community 








for something new and interesting. | 
She considers a community fair, beau- ' 


tifying the school interior or getting | 
a telephone system. She reaches out | 






Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


Steam Pressure Ou 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 


"$5.75 


Works tin — 








S This Canner 
Complete 


cans fruits, vege- 
tables and meats 
and burns wood 
or coal. Daily ca- 


Sonete ely by Can- 
ning Clubs and 
Government 
Agents. Cook 

Stove Canners 
Cet our clubbing Offer and prices on cans. 





$3.95. 


Farm Canning Machine Co., 
Bert. P. F. Meridian, Miss. Y 














National Aluminum Shoes 


For Dry Boatie Sateg—-Conte ‘ort 





hio 
ane ae prevent sipping. Ferpovable cos! n 


of delighted users. Money 
catalog gives prices ona}l 


ye 
styles and heights 
tional A’ 








IMPROVED 
CANNING OUTFITS 


recently patented. Has __ three 
different compartments. LEasiest 
and most convenient to operate 
of any canner on the market. 
Prices from $3.50 and up. 
Write for circular and price list. 
MERIDIAN CANNING 
MACHI 


Cc E co., 
P. 0. Box 315, Meridian, Miss, 
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“BLIGHT Y 

a new shirt with the 

Military touchand the 

Doubic-SERVICE cuffs 


REGULAR 
AND REVERSE 1 
a 


A sort cuff 
Both «.dcs 
Richt sides 


You can reverse this cuff | 
when soiled—and it wears 

| twice as long—A feature of 

| Blighty—the new | 


HALLMARK 
SHIRT 
In lage — Sheolutcly wil so 
aint 
deales. 








Bo hae n’s 
Big Bargain Book 


NOW READY 


out to make friends thie 
thousands 














With prices of every- 


wind is freas We hope 


it will stayso. Utilize 
it and pump your 
water for nothing. 


The Samson Windinill with its 

double gears and its score of im- 

itattens still stands peerless as 

the World's Best Windmill. 

Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

234Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 

Samson Windmills, Stover’s Good Enzine, Stever Feed- 

Seetive, Need tow Wore a. Fump dents, Mand 
Artaters Biroplece Fixtu 4 s 











at one time of those foods which can 
be used again. It saves fuel, gives va- 





greens than we would eat. 
no more fuel, time or work than less 
would have taken. 
used the left over grits in my egg 





THE SELF-CILING WINDMILL 


has become so populas i in be first three years 
thousands have oaien & of on lace, on t | 
oldt yo other mi to replace, at 


the aoent oy eat my 
Acmmotest Toe behy = 
ing. lis ced mc oF 
keeps in dt nd 
keeps out nd 
rain. The Splas : 
System goon y 
floods every beating with oil Lan x 
venting wear and enabli 
mill to pump in the lightest reac 
The oil eupP is renewed epee ay 
Dyple sqaue c, Gasoline i, = carryin: ing half the. togdt 


Engines. a Tanks, 


Frame ws. 


Write AERMOTOR C0, 2500 Twolfth St, Chicago 


30 OFS FREE EF TRIAL 


ae) wef, 44 styles colors and sizes 
in the famous “RANGER” line. 






























canno 
without getting our latest propo- 
sitions and Facto! ct-to- 
Rider press and terms. 
ey Boys, oder, mt’? and 
ba make bi; neg taking erate 
va for bicy: wy an q supplies. 
1p 


trod 
everything n the, bie Bley | Tiss at eb 
usual prices. 

Cycle y ~~ ea 
Dept W-79 Chicago 











Ranger 
viestoe 








If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful ‘lines, read “How Farmcrs Coéperate 
and: Double Profits." 


bread—you know 
proves it—and this noon I had cream 
soup to which I added the cold greens 
which I had put through the meat 
chopper. 


and use the left overs than to cook 
just enough? 


No. Farmers’ 
861—Removal of Stains from Clothing and 


850—How 


807—Bread and Bread Making. \ 
851—The House Fly. 
North Carolina | 

North C tee es State Board of Health, Ral- | 
| 

| 

' 


North 


Florida 
Florida State Board of Health, Tampa, Fla. 
“ie ,the Birth of Your Child Register- 
ed? ‘A Plea for Daily Bedside Disine 


The American Red Cross, Washington, D Q 
“The Work of the Red Cross in, Burope.” 


“Red Cross War Manual.” 
“Suggestions for Christmas packets, for our 





in thought and will soon do so in act. 

She gains knowledge. To do any- 
thing from writing a paper on Long- 
fellow or the present war situation to 
weaning the baby or running an auto- 
mobile, she must know what cthers 
have learned of the subject. 

She gets in touch with the outside 
world. To study any subject of the 
past, present or future, of history, 
sacred or profane, of matters practi- 
cal or theoretical,—anything at all,— 
she must get in touch with books, 
people, or the opinion of those beyond 
her narrow confines. 

After a period of club work any 
woman can look back and if she is 
made of the right stuff she will al- 
most invariably say, “Yes I have 
learned much and am a finer woman 
and better homemaker because of my 
activities this year.” 





HOW I SAVE FOOD—A CON- 
TEST 


Prizes Offered for the Best Letters as 
to Whether to Cook Much or Little 


OLLOWING are two letters that 

have been received. Each is right, 
or it is wrong—what is your opin- 
ion? 

For ‘the best letter as to whether 
food is saved by cooking just enough 
with none left over, or by cooking a 
larger amount and using what is left, 
we Offer a prize of three dollars. For 
the four next best we offer a prize of 
one dollar each. 

Post the answer 
May 1. 

Let the letter be not more than a 
thousand words: 

Send letters to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
care of The Progressive Farmer. 


not later than 





Here are the letters: 

First letter:—A most economical 
way to save food is to cook just 
enough to be eaten at once. not a suf- 
ficiently large amount to have any 
left over. For instance you know just 
about how many biscuits each will eat; 
do not cook more than the number. 
The same with meat and vegetables. 
Each meal is much enjoyed, knowing 
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Wherever you 
chafe, use Men- 
nen’s freely. It 
prevents friction. 


Babies Recommend _ 
Mennen’s 


They know that a silky film of Mennen’s Talcum Powder—all over— 
smooths irritated skin, prevents chafing, soothes, cools and comforts. 
Use Mennen’s after your bath, or in tight shoes. There is a big differ- 
ence in Talcums. Some are good ‘and some are inferior. Mennen’s was 
the first Borated Talcum and we believe that nothing better is made. 
Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has 
never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men which is neutral in tint and delightful after 
shaving. Send Sc. for a tal can of any one brand, or 25c. for any five. 
Laboratories: 


© 42. Orange Street, Newark, New — 


TALCUM POWDSRS 











Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 




















the food is all freshly cooked. 

Buy in the same way,—that is, get 
just enough for present needs. In 
this way none is apt to be spoiled, 
servants cannot take it and even we | 
are more careful if there is a small 
supply. 

Second letter.—The wise woman 
cooks more than she is likely to use 


riety to the diet and makes it easier 
for the housewife. 

Yesterday I cooked more grits and 
They took 


This morning I 
im- 


that always 


Do you find it better to cook more 





New Bulletins of Interest to 
Women 
Bulletins 





Other Textiles. 
to Make Cottage Cheese on the | 
Farm, 


eigh, C ‘Fifteen Rules of Right 
Living zw Country People.” 

Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greensboro “A Primer of 
Household Biology.”’ 























Now in the new large-size economical can 


The New Lather 


HE Ivory lather is formed quickly. It is 

thick and copious so that your entire body 
can be covered easily. It holds together and 
lasts so that you can massage your skin thor- 
oughly without having the soap become dry 
and stiff. And you can rinse it away as 
quickly as it is made because it contains no 
unsaponified oil to make it stick to the skin. 








If you have been using soap that gives a thin, 
sticky, slimy lather, the Ivory lather will bea 
revelation. 


[IVORY SOAP 995% PURE 





'T FroaTs 



































fection.’ 


“Red Cross Surgical Dressings.’ 





Men at Home and Abroad.’ 


When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








Brooding Day-old Chicks 


N UNION County, South Carolina, 

1,000 day-old White Leghorn chicks 
were purchased last spring from a 
firm that makes a specialty of hatch- 
itfg chicks for sale. These chicks were 
brooded in the type of fireless brood- 
er illustrated herewith, and so suc- 
eessful were the raisers that the Un- 
ion County Poultry Association was 
recently organized and the Secretary 
has ordered over ten thousand chicks 
fhis year. 

The reports from all concerns and 
individuals selling day-old chicks in- 
dicate that every chick hatched will 
find a waiting hand to raise it to ma- 
turity. This fireless brooder will help 
many of these persons succeed. It 
can be built by anyone handy with a 
saw and hammer. 

The sides and floor of the brooder 
can be obtained from a large packing 
box. The best size, giving a brooder 
which accommodates from thirty to 
‘forty chicks, is eighteen inches square 
and eight inches high. Before nailing 
on the floor, saw out the three by six- 
inch chick entrance, and cover it with 
a swinging door as is seen at (c) in 
the drawing of the completed brooder. 

Nail four pieces three by five inches 
in size (3) diagonally in the corners 
of the brooder. These corner pieces 
are shown from the top in (2b), and 
from the front or side in (lb). They 
are used to support the cloth-covered 
frame over the backs of the chicks, 
and also to prevent the chicks crowd- 
ing into the corners. 

The frame (4), made of four pieces 
of about one-inch square material, is 
the right size to just go inside the 
brooder and rest on the corner. pieces. 
It is shown in position in (la). Below 


the frame you will notice the soft 
cloth which hangs down to within 
two inches of the floor. This cloth is 
tacked all around the frame like (5). 
The chicks push in underneath it and 


floor to the depth of an inch, and the 
brooder is complete. 


Cover the cloth frame with one, 
two, or three of the sacks, depending 
on the temperature of the room. 
When starting the brooder, use two 
sacks on top, and heat a brick in the 
oven. Place it in the brooder and the 
inside will soon be as “warm as toast.” 





keep warm. It is only necessary to 
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FIRELESS BRGDDER:-:- 





Frei thong: 





obtain three empty burlap sacks (6) 
for laying over the cloth like bed- 
clothes, and some cottonseed hulls, 
dry grass, or excelsior, to cover the 


Remove the brick and push in the 
chicks through the small door. Feed 
the chicks five or six times the first 
day, keeping them shut in the brooder 








Without oil bearing Heat breaks up Perfect unbroken 


would burn out 


poor oils 


film of oil 





Heat does not break down 


HAVOLINE OIL 


BOVE is a vivid picture of the difference between 
good oil and inferior oil and no oil at all. 


kind for the work, you may hear ominous knocks, 
grinding, or similar indications that something is wrong. 


Be safe — always use Havoline. 


At the right the bearing is protected by a fine film 


of good oil, Note how evenly and smoothly it separates 
the moving surface from the stationary one. Moreover, 
this thin film of oil protects the bearing from the in- 
tense heat always generated in fast moving machinery. 


HE center section shows how an inferior oil breaks 
down under heat. And ali films so broken permit 
dry metal to rub against dry metal, thus giving friction 
its deadly chance. This illustrates why, although there 
may be plenty of oil in your motor, if it is not the 


HAVOLINE OIL 














HE section of the bearing at the left is running 

without lubrication—dry steel against dry steel. 
The resulting heat of the great friction would burn out 
the best piece of steel in the world. 


Havoline Oil is made in light, heavy, and medium 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


grades for different uses. Your dealer knows the kind 
of Havoline Oil and Havoline Grease for the motor and 
gears of your truck or passenger car. Havoline Greases 
are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 
Ask the advice of your dealer. 


“lt makes a difference”’ 
















Indian Refining Company 


Incorporated 


Producers and Refiners 
of Petroleum 


New York 
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when not being fed. Let them stay 
out longer the second day, and in a 
short time they will know how to run 
inside the brooder when cold. A run 
on warm ground or grass 18 inches by 
two feet is sufficient the first three or 
four days. Carry the brooder inside 
at night, or in bad weather. Keep the 
chicks sufficiently warm at all times 
in the brooder. If they chirp and seem 
to crowd, put on another You 
can raise every healthy chick in this 
brooder if you oper-te it with judg- 
ment and do not allow the chicks to 
become chilled in the middle of the 
night. After a few days’ experience 
you will find the fireless brooder is no 
trouble at all. Try one this spring. 


FRANK C. HARE. 


Sack. 


Clemson College Rules for Grading 
and Shipping Eggs 

O EGGS more than six days old 

must be shipped. In cool weather 
the eggs must be gathered at least 
once a day and in warm weather 
twice a day. 

2. Infertile (sterile) eggs keep bet- 
ter than fertile eggs. Do not allow 
any roosters with the hens in June, 
July and August as the eggs will not 
reach the markets in good condition. , 
Kill the roosters or keep them away 
from the hens these months, or the 
driver will not accept your eggs. You 
can raise cockerels this year to breed 
with the hens next year. 

3. Keep the nests clean and dry. 
Put in fresh straw frequently. 

4. Deliver only clean eggs. 
eggs are refused. 

5. A damp cloth can be used to re- 
move stains but the eggs must not 
be dipped or washed in water. 

6. Only large, smooth-shelled eggs 
are wanted: Each egg must measure 
at least 154 inches crosswise (small 
diameter). Cut a 154-inch D-shaped 
opening on the edge of a thin board 
and reject all eggs that are too small 
crosswise to touch both top and bot- 
tom of D at once. 

7. Pack 30 dozen brown and light- 
brown eggs in one case, and 30 dozen 
white eggs in another case. Do not 
mix the browns and whites in one 
case unless you cannot fill two cases 
of the separate colors promptly. It is 
better to ship a case of mixed brown 
and white eggs than to hold the eggs 
a week or ten days until you have 
sufficient of each color to fill separ- 
ate cases. 

8. When shipping to grocers, drug- 
gists, and retail trade use pasteboard 
cartons holding one dozen eggs each. 
These cost about two-thirds of a cent 
each, including the printing of an ad- 
vertisement about your eggs on the 
cover. Have advertising cards hung 
in drug stores and wherever you sell 
eggs stating that your selected eggs 
are being used. Grade the eggs to go 
in the cartons for color and size. Do 
not mix white and brown eggs in a 
carton. 

9. To ship eggs in 30-dozen cases, 
put one-half inch of dry excelsior 
(fine shavings) on the bottom of each 
side of case and over top row of eggs 
to prevent breakage. Ship only full 
cases of 30 dozen eggs. 


Dirty 





Patched Trousers Badges of Honor 


HARLES N. Bagby, of Hickory, N. C.,, 
writes the following letter to each person 
in his county who has pledged himseif ta 


buy at least $100 of War Savings Stam) s: 
“When Captain David Failon spoke in 
Hickory and Newton, Catawba County then 
rubbed her eyes, awoke from her half-real- 
ization of the dangers confronting her, saw 
the bodies of murdered babies, heard the 
eries of ravished women, and resolved that 
she would give her last boy and her last 
dollar before she would permit the outlawed 
nation and its criminal leaders to escape ad- 


equate punishment. 

“Catawba has, and will continue, to furne 
ish her quota of boys; she must furnish her 
quota of dollars. Patched dresses and trous- 
ers caused by loans to our country are 
higher badges of honor than the iron crosses 
worn by the ‘scientific beasts’ of Germany; 
and Catawba wil) raise her allotment of six 
hundred thousand dollars even though it 
should mean that the clothing of all her cit- 
izens would consist entirely of badges of 
honor.’ 





The front yard is a pretty good index to 
the people who live in the house, but the 
back yard is a better index to their lives, 
their health and their habits of cleanliness, 
—Louisiana Board of Health, 
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LENGTHENING THE LIFE OF 
BEARINGS 


By P. T. HINES 
{This is No. 12 of a series of 16 articles 
on “The Farm Automobile.” No, 13 
will appear in an early issue.] 











N THE autemobile one finds three 

distinct kinds of bearings—the ordi- 
nary solid soft metal bearing, roller 
bearings, and bal! bearings. Each of 
these have special uses. The soft me- 
tal bearings—made of brass or bab- 
bitt—are generally used for the main 
engine crankshaft and connecting 
rod bearings, and either ball bear- 
ings or roller bearings for the 
driving mechanism and wheel and 
axle bearings. Of course this ar- 
rangement is not correct in all cases, 
for construction differs greatly in the 
various cars, and where a roller bear- 
‘i is used on one car, a solid or ball 
bearing may be employed on another. 

When solid soft-metal bearings are 
made, allowance is made for consid- 
erable adjustment. In some cases this 
adjustment may be made by remov- 
ing one or more small shims from be- 
tween the halves of the bearing thus 
permitting the bearing to be drawn 
te a closer fit. In other cases, part of 
the bearing shoulders have to be filed 
away in order to secure adjustment. 
Either of these methods are easy, and 
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IMPROPER LUBRICATION 
When a grease cup is filled with 
done, when the grease cup is screwed down the grease will then pack and the operator 


pin 


will be fooled into thinking he has forced 


no farmer should have trouble in 
making them. 

It is well to remember, however, 
that in making adjustments, the re- 
placed bolts of the bearing should be 
drawn tight and that the bearing 
should fit the shaft snugly but with- 
out undue binding. A point to be ob- 
served is to make sure that the bolts 
are imbedded solidly in their proper 
positions and that they are not raised 
by burrs or any particles of dirt 
which will flatten out when the en- 
gine is run and thus allow the bolt to 
slack off. To guard against this, the 
bolts should be struck with a ham- 
mer several times after they are 
tightened up and the bearing cap 
should be hit sharply several times 
with a wooden mallet or lead ham- 
mer. Also be sure that the retaining 
muts will stay in place and not slack 
off. The nuts used on most bearings 
ef the motor car are of the castel- 
lated kind and can thus be held in 
place by cotter pins or wire. 

Some of the ball bearings and roller 
bearings employed in. automobile con- 
struction at the present time are ad- 
justable and some are not. When the 
tnadjustable bearings become worn, 
there is nothing to do but replace 
them with new ones. The tapered 
roiler bearing may be adjusted, and 
also the ball bearing with taperéd 
and cone-shaped races. These should 
be inspected frequently and adjusted 
go that play will be eliminated yet 
turn without binding. 

One bearing adjustment about an 
automobile which seems to be ne- 
giected more than any other is that 
of the front wheels. You can watch 
the automobiles passing along any 
public road for a while and nine out 
of ten that pass will have wobbly 
front wheels. Jack up the front 
wheels of your car and see how much 
dlay they have and then adjust them 
by using the nut placed inside the 
hub cap for that purpose. 

Another thing just as important in 
the life of bearings as adjustment is 
proper lubrication. his matter of 


labrication has been mentioned in a 
previous article, but just a word will 


not be out of place now. Most of 
these bearings are lubricated by pin 
grease which is forced in by grease 
cups. These should be kept full at all 
times and screwed down often enough 
to force in a liberal amount of grease. 
Grease should never be used 
contains foreign matter of any kind, 
Many bearings have been ruined by 
the use of grease which-has been ex- 


posed and allowed to collect dust 
and dirt. Also when bearings are in- 
stalled in exposed parts of motor | 


cars, such as wheels, do not direct a 
stream of water directly against the 
bearing housing as grit may be wash- 
ed into the bearing. 


MY BEST PAYING FARM IM- 
PLEMENT 


IV.—The Incubator 


{In addition to the letters printed In our 
“Implement and Machinery Special’, we are 
Printing under this heading (one a week) ten 
other farmers’ experience letters about im- 
Plements and machines that should be more 
generally used in the South.] 

HE incubator one of the 

paying machines on our farm. For 
a long time we hesitated to buy one, 
because we didn’t think it would be a 
paying investment. Most farm wo- 
men think they have too much to do 
to devote so much time to an egg ma- 
chine, but this is not the case. 








is 


| 
best | 


which | 





We received full and explicit direc- 
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PROPER LUBRICATION 
Srease, it should be packed In. If this is not 


SEONG E 





grease into the bearing. 


tions with the incubator as to how it 
should be operated. Having no pre- 
vious experience, we kept these print- 
ed pages well worn with studying 
while the first eggs were incubating. 
That was the best hatch we ever got, 
but it was because conditions were 
more favorable. 

When the thermometer is once reg- 
ulated and the temperature of the 
room kept fairly even, rest assured 
the incubator will do its part faith- 
fully and well, if the operator is will- 
ing to attend to details. 


The machine | 





must be kept clean, and eggs turned | 
faithfully twice a day, until after the | 


nineteenth day. Sometimes an acci- 
dent will occur, such as the lamp go- 
ing out and the eggs being chilled; or 
the thermometer registering too high. 


In either case, there is no cause for | 


panic, as the first can be adjusted by 
sprinkling the eggs with warm water 
and raising the heat gradually. The 


high temperature can be lowered by | 


sprinkling with cold water and turn- 
ing off the heat until the thermome- 
ter is back to the proper place. 
° CB. @U0St. 
Pelican, La. 





How to Get Money for Drainage 


HEN land needs draining there 

is nothing that you can do 
that is better than. to drain it. There 
are many fields of wet land in this 
state that could be made very. valua- 
ble and productive that are now al- 
most worthless to the owners. Drain- 
ing land is expensive, but it will make 
permanent improvement to the soil 
in productivity. There are farmers 
having this kind of land who do not 
feel able to stand the expense. Here 
is a good place to get money at 5 per 
cent on long time from the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank to be used in land 
drainage. The increased crop pro- 
duction would repay the loan, and, in 
some instances, the land would be in- 
creased ten times in value as well as 


the healthfulness of the vicinity by | 


the riddance of malaria and mosqui- 
toes.—Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture. ; 
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it without seeing it first. 


quality, everywhere, 


$2.25 Radiolite (in Canada 
$2.50). The regular Ingersoll 
with radium luminous figures 
and hands, 





‘Ingersoll Radiolite 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


The 24-hour-a-day watch 


HEN at work on the farm have an 
accurate watch with you—one that’s in- 
expensive and that stands the jars of hard usage. 
And when you wake at night why have the trouble 
to strike matches to see if the alarm clock has gone off? 
Get yourself an Ingersoll Radiolite, and you can 
know the correct time—all the time—day or night. 
Real radium in the substance on the hands and 
figures of the Ingersoll Radiolite makes them glow like 
the filament in an electric bulb. The Radiolite glow 
will last for the life of the watch. 
Next time you’re at the store or in town take a 
look at an Ingersoll Radiolite. 


You don’t have to buy 


It’s guaranteed by this company which has sold 
50 million watches in 25 years. 


Same price—same : 


Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 (in 
Canada $4.50). Jeweled, small, 
Stylish, sturdy; the watch the 
people want. 


There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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USE MOLINE CULTIVATORS 


FOR FAST, CLEAN, EASY WORK 


THE Moline Line of Cultivators built 
especially for the South and southern 
conditions is the most complete line on 
the market. 

No matter what yugreseation » weet 
crops you grow or what style of culti- 
_vator you prefer, you will find the best 
of its type in the Moline Line. 

For many years we have specialized 
on cultivators and w their require- 
ments. Every Moline Cultivator does 
its work in the best possible 


Any of these cultivators can be 
equipped with a great variety of shov- 
els, gangs and sweeps, for work under 
any conditions. They will keep your 
fields clean and free from weeds whi 
rob your crops of priceless moisture 
and plant food, They will enable you 
to do faster and better work. 

Every Moline cultivator is built for 
the greatest stre’ and will give you 
years of service. Wheels have dust- 

proof hubs which also act as 





manner and with the least 
effort on the part of man 
and team. 

Types of Moline Cultiva. 
tors built especially for 
soutHern conditions include 
walking, combined walking 
and riding, riding foot guide, 
riding wheel guide, riding 
seat guide, combination disc 
and shovel, and two-row. 


Cutters. 





‘MOLINE LINE | 


Corn Planters, Cotton Plans- 
ers. Cultivators, Corn Binders, 
Grain Binders, Grain Drills, 


Plows (chilled and steel). Reap- 
ers, Scales, Seeders, Stalk 
Tractors, Farm 
Trucks, Wagons and Stephens 
p, Satont Six Automobiles. 


oil cups. Gangs are attached 
by patented cone coupli 
which enable wear to 
taken up easily. Steel is 
used almost entirely in the 
construction of Moline Cul- 
tivators, 

See your Moline Dealer 
before the rush season is on, 
or write for further informa- 


tion. Address Dept. 22 











MOLINE PLOW CO. 


QUALITY 








MANUFACTURERS OF 








MOLINE, ILLINOIS 













Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 














Putney 100-Year Shoe Quality 


Born With the Nation 


N INCIDENT in the life of 
General R. E. Lee charac- 
teristic of the man, is told 

in the memoirs of R. E. Withers, 
a M.D. Upon a visit to the Put- 
'} ney factory in Richmond where 
shoes were being made for the Confed- 
erate army, Major oven | remarking 
thecondition of the General’sfoot-wear, 
asked to be allowed to make for him a 
pair of fine boots. The offer was 
gratefully acknowledge but refused, 
General Lee remarking that “Shoes for the men are of more importance than 
boots for me’’. 


Putney SHoEs were established in 1817—nearly 50 years before the Civil 
War. They survived those trying 
times and have come down to us 
today embodying the same high 

inciples of quality and value that 

ave marked all of their 100-year 
history. A century of “know-how” 
and reputation stands back of every 
PuTNEY SHOE. 

There are Battle Axe and other 


brands of Putney Suogs for every 
member of the family. Your dealer 









































































Look For The PUTNEY Name 


has the style you want or can get it 

for you. Ask him—and look for the 

Putney name; it is your guarantee 

of satisfaction. Ladies’ Dress Shoe; modeled on ” 
most fashionable last. In allleathers. In- 


“A Business Romance of the South’; visible eyelets, military heel. An extrem- 
FREE a handsome illustrated booklet by ly stylish, com lortable and serviceable shoe. 


penny | be will be cant yee = on re- your te al it te you. 


STEPHEN PUTNEY SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of the Famous BATTLE AXE Shoe 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA _ . One Handredth 
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COCOANUTS Ground PEANUT 











Eecablished 
1817 











Supply the meal HULLS 
that gives much Supply carbohydrates at 
protein about half thecost of 


timothy hay. 












Feed . Made of Cocoanut Meal . 
Adds Much Weight—Costs Little 






Don’t cling to bran and ings that are too high in 
rice. We have a hog feed that almost cuts costs in half, 
t is called Guberaut C. & P. Feed. 






Cocoanut Meal and Peanut Meal are used to supply pro- 
tein—Hogs like it. It adds weight. It costs little. Ground 
Peanut Hulls are used to supply carbohydrates. They have 
% the nutriment of timothy and cost not half as much. 
Gabernat C. 4 P, feed is a moncy-saver to feeders of hogs and cattle. It analyzes 
16% protein, 5% fat, 35.5 fibre, and 67% carbohydrates. Fed wet or with slops. 
Write us for name of dealer who can supply you and get full in ion about 
Gubernut Feeds in formulas for horses, hogs and cattle. 


Southern Oil Feed Mills, Inc. 
















GROUND LIMESTONE 


The North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C.,is now ready to furnish the farm- 
ers ground limestone above 90 per cent 
carbonate calcium at $1.25 per ton, f. o. b. cash, 
Bridgeport, Tenn., Southern Railway, 60 miles 
west of Asheville. Send check to this office. 


: C Twenty Tons to the Carload 


“Jam writing you as an advertiser 
reliability of all the ad- 














When writing to advertisers say: 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
vertising it carries.”’ . 
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Lecturer Green Resigns as State 
Organizer-Lecturer 


| THINK it timely for the interest of 
both the organized and unorganized 
farmers, and for the reputation of the 
state’s loyalty under this crisis in our 
national life, that 
publicity be given 
the following let- 
ter of resignation 
as State Organiz- 
er-Lecturer of the 
Farmers’ Union of 

North Carolina. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Z. GREEN. 








To the Executive 
Committee N. C. Farmers’ Union: 

At the last annual meeting of the 
State Union at Winston-Salem I ac- 
cepted a unanimous re-eleation as 
organizer-lecturer for the ninth time 
with misgivings, and only under the 
hope that the universal condemnation 
by the press of North Carolina of the 
State President’s disloyal attitude, in 
the greatest of all world struggles for 
human freedom, would at least make 
it undesirable on his part to receive 
further odious publicity and that a 
sufficient amount of official silence 
would prevail to make it possible to 
proceed with the legitimate construc- 
tive work of the organization without 
a further humiliation of its loyal 
members—members who are keeping 
their local Unions alive and active in 
community cod6peration under their 
own initiative and independent of the 
political activities of individual state 
Officials who have built for them- 
selves a political program over which 
they became exceedingly enthusias- 
tic and over which the rank and file 
of a remaining membership are pro- 
foundly and admirably indifferent. 

x * * 


MR. GREEN 


When I entered into the Farmers’ 
Union work in 1908 my greatest fear 
was that activities of those who were 
by nature more interested in political 
questions than in constructive codp- 
erative efforts might ultimately have 
the effect of hastening a premature 
disintegration of the organization. 
My efforts from the beginning have 
been concentrated along constrictive 
lines under the predominating idea of 
perpetuating the organization, mak- 
ing the local Unions vital and active 
agencies, under strong and efficient 
community leadership, such as would 
make them strong and potent factors 
for the promotion of “better farming, 
better business and better living” in 
the country. There are a few local 
Unions of this kind existing now in 
this state, but they exist only under 
efficient community leadership, which, 
in most instances, is active only un- 
der its own initiative and independent 
of any counsel, political or otherwise, 
from state officials. This evolution in 
which the principle of self-govern- 
ment has become a strong element 
exemplifies the need of organizing the 
successor of the -Farmers’ Union 
stronger at the bottom with less 
counsel from the top. The most ex- 
pensive mistakes have been those that 
came through efforts to build struc- 
tures from the top downward—efforts 
that were too often very much mixed 
and muddled with presentations of 
political “problems” of a general na- 
ture. 

es * 

In view of the recent renewed re- 
pugnant activities of the State Presi- 
dent and his part of the “advisory 
council,” in which a hostile attitude is 
maintained against the Government’s 
plans of financing the war by the sale 
of bonds, having usurped to them- 
selves the privilege of repudiating the 
action of the State Union in its sub- 
stantial endorsement of the Govern- 


ment’s plan by instructing that $10,000 
of the State Union’s funds be invested 
in Liberty Bonds, thus inviting more 
odious publicity through the press, I 
would not be frank with you er true 
to my own conscience if I sheuld not 
declare to you that it is not humanly 
possible for me to conscientiously ask 
any man to become a member.of the 
Farmers’ Union under its present 
treasonably active state leadership. 
x * x 

At the recent state meeting ef the 
Farmers’ Union I recall a dramatic 
performance when a member read 
some socialistic literature, then refer- 
red with approval to that very parti- 
san organization known as the “non- 
partisan league” which has been el- 
ecting men to political office in the 
Middle West, and was suggesting that 
the time had arrived for us to throw 
our hats into the political ring, when 
he was called down by a gray-haired 
veteran delegate from one of the 
eastern counties and was finally ruled 
“out of order” by the presiding officer. 
It is a rather natural coincidence that 
the gentleman who wanted to “throw 
his hat into the ring” is now nomi- 
nally managing editor of that defen- 
sive personal organ of the president, 
known as the “Farmers’ Union Bulle- 
tin,” which seems to be more or less 
under the eyes of the secret service 
men as possibly an undesirable publi- 
cation to be transmitted through the 
mails; * * * * 

* x a 

In tendering this my resignatien as 
state organizer-lecturer may I ven- 
ture the suggestion that, as a tempor- 
ary expediency in a convention, at- 
tempts to make a martyr of an official 
who seeks re-election by holding out 
the idea that an attack upon him is 
equivalent to an attack upon the 
Farmers’ Union, may serve an immed- 
iate purpose, as it has done, but in 
this age of the dissemination of intel 
ligence by rural mail delivery, the ef- 
fects of that sort of campaigning can 
not be very far-reaching. 

This severing of my official connec- 
tion does not imply that I have any 
personal grievances whatever, or that 
I have in any way lost faith in the ul- 
timate possibilities of rural organiza- 
tion directed along practical lines, or 
that my services, as far as practical, 
will not be available to communities 
interested in rural organization. 
There has probably never been @ 
more opportune time to begin to or- 
ganize a successor to the Farmers’ 
Union, which should retain most of 
its finances in the local organization 
and under a plan that will make the 
structure stronger at its foundation, 
as it should be. J. Z, GREEN, 

Marshville, N. C. 


. 
Resolutions by Mecklenburg 
County Union 

HE following resolutions were 

adopted at the recent meeting of 
the Mecklenburg County Farmers’ 
Union: 

“Whereas the plans of financing the Gov- 
ernment and the alleged standing of the 
Farmers’ Union on the same has been called 
to our attention, in session. 

“Now, therefore, we the Farmers’ Union 
of Mecklenburg County, do hereby pledge 
our loyalty to our Government and our ap- 
proval of the system of financing the war, 
both by the taxation of war profits and by 
bond issues, and that we will do all in our 
power for our country in this time of crisis, 
ane will take and encourage every one else 
to take all the bonds possible, and that we 
have full and explicit confidence in our Pres- 
ident and representatives in Washington, ana 
that we stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them.” 








BRIGHT BOSTON PUPIL 


“What is the meaning of ‘alter ego’?” 
asked the teacher of the beginners’ class in 
Latin. 


“Tt means the ‘other I,’” responded @ 
puptl. 

“Give me ai sentence containing the 
phrase.” 


“He winked his alter ego.”—Boston Tran< 
script. 


























SAVE MORE GRAIN 
Help Win the War 


“Give us food, men and muni- 
tions,’’ say the allies. But more 
important than a 7a else is 
FOOD. For foo the world 
looks to America, and America 
looks to the farmer. Every bushel 
of grain that you can produce is 
wanted, and a good big price is 
waiting for it. Save your grain 
by threshing it with a 


Red River 
Special 


the thresher that BEATS OUT 
the grain instead of waiting for it 
to drop out. It’s the thresher 
that’s built by thresher experts— 
men who know how to get grain 
from the bundle to the sack the 
quickest and surest way. 

If you are a thresherman doing custom 








making runs are easy with a Red River 
Special. Save the farmer enough more 
grain and time to pay his thresh bill 
Easier than ever this year with high 
prices for grain. 


If you want a machine for home thresh- 


the small thresher that makes home 
work pay. Write for circulars. 








Nichols & Shepard C: Co. 


in Continuous Business Since 
ppt Pt aS 
Steam and Traction Engines 








work, you will find the big money- f° 


ing, write and learn about our”Junior,”” 














JOIN THE PROGRESSIVE 
CANNER CLUB TODAY! 





Should you be interested in the 
plan for procuring subscriptions to 
earn a splendid canning outfit and 
think you have the “get up and 
get” in you required to do the 
work, please write today for full 
information, addressing: 


PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB, 











Raleigh, N.C. 


Birmingham, Ala., 


emphis, Tenn., Texas. 


Dallas, 
(Please Address Our Office Nearest You) 


P. S—Do not underestimate your 
ability. You can do it if anyone 
can. Hundreds are working every 
day. Get in the game yourself. 
Start something by writing today. 




















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new eub- 
scription for ome year each if sent ip te- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly, sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a ss 
of 33 cents om each subscription. ‘aaéavens. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEE. 
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this without 


Paper bound copy 


Don’t try to garden year 


sey’s Garden Book.”’ 
Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25 


1 The 


| Mars, and the whole world is threat- 
ened with hunger, the menace of 
| which will become greater with the 
| prolongation of hostilities. Victory 
will go to the combatants who are 
best fed and nourished. The food 
question is now paramount. Food 


| 
| 


| 





OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 











about time to put in those win- 


T's 


dow and door screens! 


A scarlet sage bed around the house 
will rejoice the eye this summer. 


Let’s not forget to make suecessive 
plantings of vegetables, and plant 
some we haven’t grown before. 


of produce, we can bring back a load 
of supplies, and vice versa. Let’s also 
buy groceries i such quantities as to 
avoid frequent trips. 





It is well to give the bees some at- 
tention now and see that all the hives 
are in good condition 

If a heavy rain comes after corn 
and cotton are planted, remember 
that harrows aré made to break soil 
crusts, 

Let’s conserve time and labor by 
making one trip to town serve the 


purpose of two. When we take a load | 





“T always haul out manure regu- 
larly during the summer, as it keeps 
flies from breeding,” a farmer told us | 
the other day. This is a plan all of | 


us should remember and practice. 


A good way to free all hogs and 
pigs from lice is to grease them freely 
with heavy crude or fish oil. Two 
applications. made a week or two 
apart will usually be sufficient. 

Horses and mules that are slow in 
shedding should have their hair re- 
moved with a clipping machine. Hard 
work and a heavy coat of hair will 
cause them to get overheated. 

Trim the hoofs of the horses, mules 
and colts that have stood in the sta- 


ble most of the winter. Long and ill- 
shaped feet are not only uncomfort- 
able but may do actual injury. 


Every farm home ought to have a 


Why not fix up a trellis at once so 
that the whole family may enjoy the 
luxury of a cool porch during the 
summer ? 


[If you did not start keeping ac- 
counts the first of the year, there is 
still time to start and get in at least 
all the heavy expenditures for seeds, 
fertilizers, new implements, etc. 


The work done by our farm boys 
and girls is not always thoroughly ap- 
preciated. There is much work they 
can and do perform as satisfactorily 
as a $2-a-day man. Let’s tell them 
we appreciate it. 


The Bible uses a dream in which to 


illustrate farming, seven “lean” cattle 
devoured seven “fat” cattle. In a 
great many dairy herds there are 
enough unprofitable cows to “eat up” 
the profit of the cows that really 
make money —and such a condition 


porch shaded with vines this year, | 





“Z”’ Engine 
FEATURES: 


1. Fairbanks - Morse 


2. 





(23) 49% 
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150.000 Farmers Quit Guessit 
When They Paid Our Dealers 


$10000. 000 


for ‘z” FARM ENGINES 


SSIEMEAAB OPTS — ZS eed ddddadl 
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Economy and efficiency, with “more 
than rated power” in an engine is the 
war-time-demand of farmers of America. 


They have “quit guessing "they demand 
action, proof-performance on their kind of work. 


So_ 150,000 leading owners have backed their 
judgment on the — MORSE “Z” 
Engine with $10,000 


That’s a lot of caine bought for reasons 
you'll find are wise ones. 


oe Economical 


SSS Zi 


QUALITY. 


Economical in first 
and fuel cost, and 


low up-keep. 

Simple KEROSENE 
staunchdurability. 

. Light weight, sub- Also Distillate, Coal Oii 


stantial, fool proof. Tops or Gasoline 





eo ee 
















. Gun Barrel Cylin- Kerosene, easy to get, at half gasoline costs, ¢ does the work 
der Bore. a “Z” with morethan rated power. FAIRBANK SE engine 
designers saw this war-demand coming and built SS En, -y ia fit 
. Leak - proof Com- Wil ou ea pe The farmers knew it now — over 150, eo ong. 
pression. NY Engine Aa Wt, —j 4 5, becamse— 
. Complete with QY— You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
a INE Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position to render you 
77)) bs? pa t and f+ service, . He has exactly the “Z”’ for your 
tock and can A make kk delivery. See it 
q action 3 Hp operation on his Boor. 
Rated efe 
Power. 


6 H.P $1562 
Both With Throttling 


on 
All £0.B. p ll wits 
SUUIT- 
wach fh 





built to 
tops 
ueee 


The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes are 
use er distillate cteve: oil, 
or gasol yo The 135 ?. size 
gasoline o 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Chicago 7m 3 Manufacturers 












: Get It. From +  HORSE-nion, BULL 





usually means famine for the dairy- 


man! 





Foed Shortage to Become More 
Serious 

N A recent statement by the British 

Ministry of Food occurred the fol- 





| the United 


lowing which is just as applicable to | 
States as to Great Britain: 
“War making bare the world’s 
cupboards; the granaries are being 
emptied, the flocks thinned, the herds 
butchered, the mines scraped. War is 
making everything dear except hu- 
man life; the destructive monster is 


1S 





consuming more food essentials than 
it is producing. Want follows hard 
in the wake of the chariot wheels of 





| production is as essential to victory 
as food saving. The spade and the 
hoe must befriend the rifle and the 
bayonet 








| Gatesand Barb Wire. 







| nt hts of 
pedueed monepeny 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 pemer ind. 


ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 


KITSELMAN FENCE 











ard NG, PiG-TIGHT. 


Oe reten a 


qaarily = ae (Travel Letters from England, Scotiand, 
= ong-laating, rus France, Germany, Belgium, Switseriand aad 


Italy). 
“It (ts equally fresh and graphie ta 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
fing in its refiections . singu- 
larly fair and acute.’’—Ambasseder 
James Bryce of Great Britain. 
“Many @ man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Europe iteelf.’’—Chariotte Observer, 
Prices: 





S0-tnch tog Ponce < B1Ke arod 
47-inch Farm Fence~- 31%e a rod | 

48-inch Poultry Fence «34 c sarod } 

Speo ices on Wire 
Catalo ty values shows 100 styles | 
oul end | 


—t Fence at 
ing prices. free. Write today. 
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163 pp. 768 cente. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.60. Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, ‘- 26. 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Pre- 
gresaive Farmer. 

“WHERE HALF = eae 1s WAKING 


(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- 
ehuria, China, the Philippines and India). 


“There is net @ Gull line in it."— 


AS A DRUM 


“The fairest modern model of « 
trustworthy book on the Orient.”— 
Nerth A 


mericaa. 

“It is as readable as a novel. It 
te as full of life as & drama. It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“} was up nearly all night reading 


fe 





ing fence bargain book eve 
fence is made of mend DOUBLE taLv "AN- 
1Z 


your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Ie Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine.”"—C. 8. Barrett, Presi- 
Gent National Farmers’ Union. 

276 pages, including 32 full pages of wor- 
derful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen ali the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and India 

ces: 
$1. Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 


one year, both for $1.60. Pree copy for $3 is 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 


Write for Greatest money — 
r printed. 











ED Wire. Resists rust lso F 
id. Waite age ize free fence book and cgmaolo tent. 


THE & Wit FENCE & WIRE 
= Ohio 
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SCREEN NO 


Den't put off screening 
yeur doors and windowe 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
Gy is your most dangerous 
enemy. It lives and breeds 
in filth, comes into your 

home bearing |in its bairy 
—¥ and body countless 


, other virulent 
It getein the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
te put in your mouth leav- 
=e a trail of deadly germs 
tinitspath. Why er en- 
danger the lives of your 
loved ones when protection 
is so simple? 
OUR LOW PRICES 
on Screens Doors and Win- 
p ang Wire Cloth, Window 
Frames, Screen 


Screen 
Door Hardware, . Fly Traps, 
Swatters, etc.. make it q 
duty to protect your home 
against this menace now 
: Wire cloth, in rolls Plain Screen > ann 
of 100 ft. or less, 26 in. wide, 
> og 2-6 «6-6 $1. 
$5.40 I ag oye 18¢ pu ze R .. 2-8 x6-8 158 
in. wide, 5 per ro 4 “ 
per yd. 36 in. Pride, $7.50 2-10 x 6-10 - 


per roll; 25c per yd. 
oT for new free 
Adjustable Wood Catalog and Cireular 
high quoting rock-bottom 
. prices on all screen 
18 in. oods or order from 
24 in. his advertisement. 
28 in. 64c We wil! ship day or- 
30. in. 23 in. ; . 78ce $4.60 is received. 
Window and door a. quoted here are for black wire. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., '07.6cans! 


RICHMOND, VA. 
“THE SOUTH’'S 


improvesyour 
Cropse’ Land 








Screen 

set6 
$2.25 
$2.65 
$3.75 


each 
38c 
45c 


closed 
21 in. 
23 in. 
23 in. 


open 
33 in. 
37 in. 
37 ~ 





Try it on peas, beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Then watch your 
oats, corn and cotton. 


Write for free booklet A 
The NitrA-germ Sales Co., Inc. 


Savannah, Ga, 











SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


Red or Green 
$2.50 per roll of 100 square feet. 


Abrams Paint and Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Ie one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when yeu renew. 











One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and ‘“‘Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up" for only $1.30. 





wi ¥ | $24.50 Monthly Net Income From 


a Grade Cow 


At THE meeting of the North Car- 
olina Livestock Association in 
Wilson, District Agent R. W. Free- 
man gave this striking illustration of 
the economy of the dairy cow as a 
food producer. 

“A good cow will i a few months 
produce enough prod cts to pay the 
original cost of the cow. As an illus- 
tration of this fact, consider the 
record of a grade cow owned by Mr. 
W. R. Dixon, of this city. Mr. Dixon 
purchased this cow for $75. Since she 
calved ten months ago she has pro- 


duced 750 gallons of milk and 300 
pounds of butter (an average of 2% 


gallons of milk and one pound of but- 
ter per day). Milk is retailing in 
Wilson for 72 cents per gallon, but 
suppose we value this at 50 cents. The 


result is $375 worth of milk in ten 
months. Adding $20 for the value of 
manure, the total returns are $395. 


Deducting from this $150, the cost of 
feed and care, you have a net income 
of $245, or $24.50 per month, from this 
family cow kept in town. 

“But Mr. Dixon didn’t sell his milk 
as whole milk at 50 cents. Let’s see 
the actual returns. This cow actually 
furnished milk and butter for a fam- 
ily of eight. You can easily calculate 
the saving in other foods in a family 
of this size. In addition to this, $125 








worth of butter and milk was sold. 
This with the value of the manure 
covered the cost of feed and care, giv- 
ing the supply for the family of eight 
as net profit, and this wonderful ma- 
chine is still at work. This cow 
exhibition at the Watson Warehou 
“In the country where a farmer 
have a pasture and where he can pro- 
duce his feed, the of keep would 
be Surely will learn the 
economy of keeping a family cow.” 


How One Man Made a Partner of 
His Boy 


father 


is on 
se. 


can 


cost 


less. we 





of wealth 
life made 
in business. He 
acres pasture 
his attention was 

He allowed the 
number of well 
of the pro- 


HAVE in mind 

who early in his 
the son a partner 
had thousands of 
'land and naturally 
| turned to livestock. 
| boy to pay for a 
' fenced acres with his half 
fits. What was the result: 

When the boy’s associates 
out taking “joy-rides,” he was out at 
the ranch. Why? Because he felt 
that he had an interest there and felt 
that he was really worth while, that 
his father believed in him, trusted 
him and was expecting him to make 
Very few our boys would 
a confidence like that. 
seen that father consulting 


, 
sons 





ot 


were 


good. of 
betray 


I have 











at all 
and 


We can furnish times 


Sows, Bred Gilts 
immediate 


breeding for 


Every animal we sell has behind 
of the Prattville Stock Farm, 


is as good as gold. 
Cc. E. THOMAS, President. 





THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, 
Silko Herd of Hampshire Hogs 
Bred ; 
Herd Boars. 
Two hundred weanling Pigs of best 
delivery. 
Everything in? herd is immuned to 
cholera by Simultaneous treatment. 
it 
the reputation and absolute guarantee 
which 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA 
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TANNER TESTED 


PAINTS 
SOILS 


5 
mixed House Paints; Roof, Barn, Aute @ 


Oils and Grease, Tar, 
g hogs. Write for free price list and eoler cant 


Make the home and out-buildings like new with TAN- 
NER ‘‘tested’’ Paint; add years to their life. 
Painte stand first in the South because we know how to mix to suit sou- 
thern climatic conditions. Lowest prices at which good paint can be sold. 
TANNER Specialties: 


Wall Painte: Varnishes, Brushes Shingle xeana Law Anes Raunt ali\' Corne 


Varnish Stains, Linseed, Engine and Automobile 
Crudeoleum for eyrap. - 


Tanner 


His E. Malin OND. VA, 
Idest and oe . Paint mek " = South. 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., 


Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


: PETERSBURG, VA. 














‘Southern Herefords Go 











his son on subjects which the father 
knew all about,.and heard him say, 
“That’s right, son; we'll do it. just 
that way.” It would be an awful sorry 
son who would not exert an extra 
effort to think deeper in order to be 
able to tell Father something better 
next time. 

I saw this same boy desert his 
Buick car for a fine mule and stand 
proudly by patting him on the neck 
and say,. Miss——, isn’t he a fine fel- 
low? Why was this? Because part 
of that mule belonged to him and he 
didn’t mind one bit getting up early 
in the morning to care for him, be- 
cause ‘twas his business. 

If you have a boy take him in as 
your partner, make him feel he’s a 
real, necessary part of the business. 
Be your boy’s real “pal” in every way 
and you will make a citizen as well 
as a financier. J. We 

a 





Tractors Increase Farm Efficiency 


HAVE used three tractors for the 


last six months in the two-and 
three-plow types, and have done 
practically all kinds of work with 
them,—threshing, silo-filling, turning, 


disking, harrowing, etc. 

The cost of operation compares 
favorably with the cost of the use of 
horses, and the work is done far bet- 
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and J. A. Evans, Capleville, Tenn, The top 
price of this sale was: paid by. Mr. Harry, C 
Moss, of Starkville, Miss., of $525 on the Bull 
Diamond L’s Model, consigned by the Dia- 
mond L. Ranch. 

The sale Wednesday was held at the Ma- 
rengo Farms, Demopolis, Ala., Which are own- 
ed by Judge J. T. Stokely of Birmingham, and 
right here we must say that the people of 
Demopolis turned out en masse and only let 
14 of the 44 head leave that section. On ar- 
riving at Demopolis the out-of-state visitors 
were met with automobiles and given a two 
hours’ ride through the noted Black Belt of 
Alabama, and on seeing field after field of 
knee-high alfalfa, contented, broad-backed 
cattle, lots of fine artesian water, and at 
jeast one mowing machine in operation, some 
of the Kansas and Missouri breeders were 
rendered speechless, as all of their argu- 
ments as to why their states were best for 
raising cattle had simply been discounted. 
At Demopolis we also saw one of the great- 
est examples of cojperation that we have 
ever seen in the South, as the Shorthorn, 
Holstein, Guernsey and Angus men furnished 
their cars and forgot all about their herds— 


they talked Herefords and Marengo Farms 
exclusively. One of the biggest Shorthorn 
men in Alabama shucked his coat and 


brought the majority of the Herefords into 
the ring. Mr. Stokely averaged $309 on 44 
head—the top price being $800 on Marengo 
Ist, by Vernet Prince 28th, bought by 
Messrs. Compton & Bly, of Demopolis. Judge 
Stokely donated this bull to the Red Cross, 
as it was the first Vernet Prince 28th calf 
born on Marengo Farms. After the bull was 
sold, subscriptions were received from those 
at the ringside, and this bull brought 
$4,331,90 for the boys ‘“‘Over There.” 

at Montgomery was a consign- 
of Alabama breeders consisting of 
Gastonburg, Judge 


The sale 
ment sale 
Alabama Hereford Farm, 


B. M. Allen, Allenville, Estate of N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, J, E. Ellington, Gold Hill, W. E. 
Elsberry, Montgomery, H. M. Hobbie, Mont- 
gomery, H. 8. Houghton, Montgomery, Ma- 


Demopolis, West Dallas Farms, 
Fifty-six head brought a to- 
or an average of $282:50, and 


rengo Farms, 
Orrville, Ala. 
tal of $15,775, 
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ter than horse wer ¢ 
it. 

Repairs have not caused any long 
delay, and have not been excessive. 

I have not seen fit to sell any of my 
horses, but instead I am using the 
tractors to enable me to farm in 
more thorough manner. 


For several years I have used steam 


} 
pc 


ould possibly 


do 


power for all the work possible so 
the use of power for farming pur- 
poses has been nothing novel. 

I operate four farms, and this en- 
ables me to keep machinery con- 
stantly at work. A. R. PRYOR. 

Jasper, Tenn. 





“Over the 
Top 


of March 25 
membered among 
breeders as about the 
faces have ever known, 
317 pure-bred Hereford 
auction for a grand tot 
average of $305.56. 

The circuit started in Memphis on March 
25 with the offering of Messrs. Percy H. 
Anderson, Holly Springs, Miss., J. Clyde 
Johnston, Ripley, Tenn., and W. D. Poston, 
Brownsville, Tenn., who sold head for 
$19,720—averaging $262.93. The top price of 
the sale was paid by The Stockland Farms, 
of Memphis, Tenn., when they paid $675 for 
the cow Princess R. 13th, by Prince Rupert, 
consigned by Percy H. Anderson. Hutchin- 
son & McKinney, of Ripley, Tenn., were the 
heaviest buyers at this sale, investing over 
$4,000. 

On Tuesday the 26th the scenes shifted to 
Jackson, Miss., where the Mississippi Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association sold 50 head for 
$12,520, averaging $250.40. These were con- 
signed by Percy H. Anderson, Holly Springs, 
Miss., Mack Banks, Jr., Hernando, Miss., 
Diamond L. Ranch, Angie, La., Estate of W. 
Cc. Ellis, Florence, Miss., Enochs & Wort- 
man, Ltd., Jackson, Miss., Enochs Farms, 
Fernwood, Miss., C. G. Foulks, Brandon, 
Miss., G. F. & J. W. Hart, Sandy Hook, Miss., 
Starkville, Miss., J. C. White, 
Oo. Clay, Strongs, Miss., 


HE week -30 will long be re- 
Southern Hereford 
best week the White- 
as during this week 
cattle were sold at 
al of $96,865 or an 


49 


H. C. Moss, 
Brandon, Miss., 





t. DIXON AND HIS COW 


honor of the top price 
when Judge B. M. Allen paid 
a handsome young bull, consigned 
McMillan. Northern breeders went 
bull hard, but Judge Allen was 
that it should stay in Alabama, 


to this sale 
of the week, 
$1,600 for 
by Mr. D. 
after this 
determined 
and it did. 

Friday afternoon 
lanta, the 
now mak: 


goes the 


the drive opened at At- 
metropolis of the state, that is 
ig real strides towards better con- 
ditions, as Georgia is just feeling the effects 
of the boll weevil and is profiting by the ex- 
perience of others, The cattle offered Fri- 
day were consigned by members of the Geor- 
gia Hereford Breeders’ Association—Ander- 
son Farms, Marietta; Chattahoochee Lumber 
Co., Leila, Ga., Shingler Bros., Ashburn & 
Donalsonville, E. E. Mack, Thomasville, H. 
P. tedwine, Fayetteville, L. W. Jarman, 
Porterdale, J. D. Little, Atlanta, W. L. Flor- 
ence Powder Springs. This offering con- 
sisted of 145 head and brought $16,760, or an 


average of $372.50. The top price of this 
sale was paid by Dunaway & Lambert of 
Orrville, Alabama, on Fairfax Maiden, by 
Perfection Fairfax, at $850. Dunaway & 
Lambert were also the heaviest purchasers 


at this sa 


The 


le, buying $3,590 worth. 

circuit ended with the offering of Mr. 
W. L. Florence, of Powder Springs, Ga., the 
sale being held at Atlanta. Mr. Florence 
sold 47 head at an average of $310. Mr. 
Dunaway again grabbed top honors when he 
paid $700 on the cow Phena Mr. Dunaway 
was a heavy purchaser at this sale, but 
when Mr. S. E. Boynton, of Green Pond, §. 
C., bid $280 each on 18 head, he grabbed the 
honor of being the heaviest purchaser. Mr. 
Boynton secured 19 head for which he paid 
$5,240, and his bid on two full pens as the 
first one was being led into the ring caused 
a mild sensation, 

The 
pert, 
heart, 
R 


selling was done by Col. Fred Rep- 
of Decatur, Ind., and Col. H. L. Igle- 
Elizabethtown, Ky., assisted by Geo. 
Hooks, F. D. Hengst, and Hayes Walker. 
The report of these sales would hardly be 
complete without bringing mention to the 
cojperation shown by many of the largest 
Hereford breeders in the country who at- 
tended these sales. The party consisted of 
Mr. J. O. Southard, Comiskey, Kans., J. M. 
Goodman,. White City, Kans., Col. W. H. Roe, 


of Kentucky, Mr. Jesse Engle of Missouri, 
Mr. Warren T. McCray, of Fairfax fame, 
of Kentland, Ind., Mr. J. C. Kinzer, of 


Frankfort, Ky., Giltner Bros., of Eminence, 
Ky., Mr. Henry Moxley, of Luce & Moxley, 
Shelbyville, Ky., and Mr. R. J. Kinzer, Sec., 
of the American Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. GEO. R. HOOKS, 

Livestock Representative. 
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N the Delta lands of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, in the Everglades 
of Florida and in the muck lands 

of the Central and Eastern states— 





CT Tile LTT CT 


is now reclaiming thousands of acres. 
This sturdy ally of the farmer recog- 
nizes no obstacles in the form of unfa- my 
vourable soil conditions. Like its proto- 
type, the British Battle Tank, it will travel 
anywhere with a sureness and resoluteness 
that makes its owner confident of an ear! 
crop and af an abundant yy us tell = 
you how this tractor will meet your labor 
problem ont increase your profit. J 
A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. 
drawbar. Write fer catalog foday. = 
BULLOCK TRACTOR COMPANY & 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Chicage, U. S. A. a 
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“ASK YOUR DAD” | 





The Progressive Farmer:— 
I am sending you a picture of myself 


Wonder 
how 


and my pig, Kimball's Orion, 
8rd. Now you cannot imagine 
proud I am for her. 

My father being a great reader of The 
Farmer I noticed your pure- 
bred pig and chicken offer. I kept after 
his consent to allow me to try at odd 
times to get the gubscribers and win for 
myself one of your pigs. 

We all believe The Progressive Farmer 
to be the best all around weekly farm 
paper printed and especially for the 
Southern farmer. 

So, with this in mind I gathered a few 
copies and went out only at spare times 
soliciting subscriptiofie and won my pig. 

I can assuredly say the odd time work 
proyed very profitable for me as I am 
now the owner of a nice, registered Du- 
rec-Jersey sow pig. 

As my pig grows larger I will write 
you again. Thenking you for giving me 
a chance to win a pig this way and te 
get a start of pure-bred hogs by my own 
work. Yours for success, 

WAYNE RICHEY. 

Coffee County, Ga. 


Progressive 





Not:—Get your father’s ¢onsent, also 
his help and earn a pure-bred pig during 
your spare moments and be sure to write 
today for particulars, addressing us at 
your nearest office. 


Progressive Pig Club Department 
Raleigh, N. C., Birmingham, Als., 
Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 




















Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 
$1 50 for one renewal and one 
2=*<— new subscription for one 


year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
o4:"— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


|our total yield. 











a South ought to increase 
average per acre corn yield at 
least 5 bushels this year—from an av- 
erage of 18.4 in 1917 to an average of 
23.4 in 1918. It is quite possible to do 
this, and it will not only be profitable, 
according to present prices of corn, 
but patriotic. While the United States 
as a whole was raising 26.4 bushels 
per acre last year, let’s see our aver- 
age by states: 
Virginia :< 29.6 Alabama ....... 16.0 
North Carolina..20.0 Missi 5 
South Carolina. .19.0 Louisiana 
PY «66s00%s 232. errererr. 11.0 
i 15.0 Oklahoma ...... 8.5 
Tennessee ...... 28.5 Arkansas ......24.0 
As has already been stated, these | 
hgures give the South an average 


Z 5 = More Corn Per Acre— 
Aye ’s Try for It This Year | 


its | 


|acte yield of 184, only two states— | 


Virginia and Tennessee—going above 
the average for the United States. 
Now it is quite possible to increase 
this average yield as much as five 
bushels. It would have been possible 


| to increase the yield much more than 





this if a start had been made last fall 
by putting in a good cover crop to 
turn under this spring, but even at 
this late hour, with a great deal of 
corn already planted, it is still possi- 
ble to increase the average yield to 
the extent suggested. 

1. The yield may be increased by 
heavier and wiser fertilization. 

_2. It may be increased by better cul- 
tivation. 

* 

Going into the problem from the 
standpoint of heavier fertilization, an 
increase of 5 bushels per acre may be 
obtained—if good seed is used and a 
proper stand obtained and well culti- 
vated—by an expefditure for fertil- 
izet of approximatély 66.6 cetits per 
bushel or $3.33 for the five bushels 
when a complete fertilizer is used. 
By the elimination of commetcial pot- 
ash, which it is possible to eliminate 
on a great many of our Southern 
soils, the expenditure for fertilizer to 
increase the yield 5 bushels per acre 
can be reduced to 44.2 cents per 
bushel, or $2.21 for the five bushels. 
In actual practice in the Piedmont 


x * 


| section of North Carolina—using a 


mixture of cottonseed teal and acid 





phosphate—increasing the yield one | 


bushel per acfe has occasioned a fer- 
tilizer cost of only about 30 cents. 

It is true that the South is going to 
till a larger acreage of corn this year 
than ever before, but this should not 
be depended upon alone to increase 
In fact, the farmer 
who sees that by the expenditure of 
30 to 6 cents he can grow additional 
cofn worth $2 ig simply foolish if he 
doesti’t take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity—and besides, he has the addi- 
tiotial corn stover thrown in for good 
measure. 

The farmer must become business 
mafi enough to make the motto of the 
city maf his own: “When you can 


| spend a dollar and make $2, even $1.50 


or $1.20, spend it quick!" 
+. 

The matter of Se corn 
should also be mentioned before the 
subject of fertilization is left. There 
are many men who have received 
mighty good pay for a little time and 
thought used in side-dressing corn at 
the proper time. Nitrate of soda alone 
is usually used for this side-dressing 
and should be applied when the corn 
is from two to four feet high. lf used 
earlier, much of it will be lost by 
leaching, while if used later the corn 
will mature before it is all used up. 

Sometimes it will pay to side-dress 
corn with the fertilizer that was used 
or should have been used at planting 
time. This is true when the corn- 
planter fertilizer distributor will not 
put out as much as is necessary or 
when it was impossible to obtain 
enough fertilizer at planting time. 
When this complete fertilizer is used 
as a side-dressing, it should be ap- 
plied as soon as possible after the 
corn comes aa 


x * 
And now we come to the subject 


. 
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for every car* 
—At all District 
Service Stations 





A Member of the 
Prest-O-Lite Clan 


HE members of this happy clan hardly know a 


battery “grid” from a piece of cheese. 


They 


don’t know and don’t want to know about the 
functions of “electrodes” or “electrolyte.” 

They are tickled to death to leave all that engineering 
“dope” to their battery-bug-friends, and the expert who runs 
the Prest~O-Lite Service Station down the street. 

What they do know is that the little box of power, 
labelled “Prest-O-Lite” is an all-the-year-’round, one hundred 
per cent performer in wet, dry, hot and twenty-below-zero 


weather; 


—that it carries in storage the necessary surplus power to 
feed the electric head-lights and spin the stiffest engine under 
conditions that would have forced any other man’s battery to 


lay down on the job. 


They know that the Prest-O-Lite Service expert is the proper party 
to pass on the condition of the battery and from time to time apply the 
sitmple treatments necessary to keep it up to its rated capacity. 

They know that this service man’s station is just down the street, 
That it’s an easy matter to stop the car at his place for afew minutes once 


a month ; 


And—they know that the said Prest-O-Lite service man is a human 
being—a deserving battery engineer whoin accordance with ouf well known 
policy makes no charge for “inspection” or distilled water—but has his 
fixed rates for all other services rendered, 

If you can say “Amen” to this solution of all your car battery prob- 
lems you are eligible to membership in the Prest-O-Lite Clan. 

Drop us aline today and we will put you in touch with our nearest set- 
vice station man, who wiil be on the lookout for your first call and will treat 
you as we want a life time customer treated. 


The Presto-O-Lite Company, Ine. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 








of cultivation—which begins with the 
use of the turning plow and which 
should in large measure be completed 
before the corn is planted. When 
corn is planted in a well-prepared seed 
bed and the spike harrow used freely 
during its infancy, it will get up and 
get such a start on the weeds and 
grass that they can never catch it. 

The modern fariner gives his corn 
frequent, rapid and shallow cultiva- 
tion, and this is the secret of keeping 
any tilled crop free from weeds and 
gtass and at the sate time allowing 
the roots of the crop to put out feed- 
ets undisturbed. 

With such improved cultivation as 
is here suggested, with better fertil- 
ization, and with every Progressive 
Farmer reader preaching the gospel 
of good farming to every neighbor 
who is not “getting along”, we know 
it is possible to increase the average 
yield of corn in the South 5 bushels 
per acre. 

Will you do your part? 


Likes the Reference Special 


HEN a man does an unusually 

good thing for his friends, I think 
that the least that can be expected 
from his friends is an expression of 
gratitude. Every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is due the Editor an 
expression of thanks for the Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, number. That number 
cettainly demonstrates that the paper 
is published for the benefit of the 
readers. I thank you. 

G. B. STEWART. 
Manchester, Ala. 


P. TH, 








Stop Waste of Food byAnts 
Hotstra Can’t Stain or injure 


Food is too high these days for any 


to 
be ruined by ants. bow HOFSTRAt 
A powder—NOT a Poison. Tasteless; 
Odorless; Can’t stain, discolor, or injure 
foods. But deals death to Ants, Roaches, 
Flies, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, 
Chicken Mites, and many Garden Bugs. 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 













































































Lalley- Light 
Safer 
Brighter 
Better 

in the Barns 


3 Preferred Because 
oe of Its 7-Year Success 


< In the past year Lalley-Light has won distinct 
preference among electric light plant buyers, be- 
cause of its more than seven-year record of suc- 
cess. 

This success has been registered in practical, 
every-day use on thousands of busy farms, 
Since the first Lalley-Light plant was sold, down 
to the present time, we do not know of one that 
has worn out in normal service. We do not know 
of a single dissatisfied owner. 

Lalley-Light stands high because it is scientific- 
ally designed and built, primarily and expressly, 
to furnish electric light and power for farm use. 
It has proved its low cost, its absolute safety, its 
reliability, wherever it has gone. 

It has brought new comfort, convenience and 
cheer to every farm family that has installed it. 
It saves time and work. 

Now, more than ever, Lalley-Light is needed to 
help the farmer in the extra work made neces- 
sary by the increased production of war-time. 
Write to us today for complete information, cost 
of the complete plant delivered to you, and name 
of nearest dealer prepared to show you Lalley- 
Light in actual operation. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 
1837 Mt. Elliott Avenue Detroit, Michigan 





Generating Plang is 27 inches 
long, 14 inches wide, 21 inches 
high. Storage battery is 
included in complete outfit. 


LALLEY - LIGHT 


Uurasya PMMA cecal ee vei 





THE 


Progressive Farmer 


Published Every Saturday 


Tri-Weekly Constitution 


Tuesday-—Thursday — Saturday 


This is the biggest value of the Sea- 
son; 52 copies of The Progressive Farm- 
er and 156 copies of The Tri-Weekly 
Constitution is what you get for only 
$1.50. Your subscription if renewal to 
either or both papers will be extended 


ONE YEAR FOR 


one year from present expiration date. 


The Progressive Farmer: Enclosed find 
$1.50 for which send me one year The 
Tri-Weekly Constitution and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








Please Send 
Your 


Address 
Office 
Nearest Remittaace 

Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Teday. 
Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 





D ON’ rh forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 23.00 
Ten years, 20 issues, $6.00—less than ic. per copy. 
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PLANT CARROTS, PARSNIPS, 
SALSIFY 


They Store Themselves, and Plant- 
ings Made Now Will Enrich the 
Diet and Save Groceries Next 
Winter 


BY EN in our severest winters there 

are a number of vegetables that 
will go through, unharmed by cold, 
and will not need to be stored as is 
the case in the North. In fact, some 
vegetables by their form and habits 
of growth naturally store themselves. 
Carrots, parsnips, and salsify do this, 
burrowing into the ground, and keep- 
ing sound, whereas turnips and beets 


growing mostly above ground, soon 
decay. 
Advantage can, in the South, be 


taken of the habit of these hardy root 
vegetables to afford a constant supply 
of fresh vegetable food throughout 
the entire winter and until the ap- 
pearance of tender vegetables in the 
spring. With a few rows of carrots, 
parsnips and salsif:: in her garden, 
the Southern housewife is never at.a 
loss for fresh tasty vegetables any 
time during the winter. The kind that 
she desires each day may be dug 
when needed and will always be 
found to be in fresh usable condition. 

The culture of the hardy root veg- 
etables is extremely simple. The seed 
can be sowed in spring from one-half 
to one inch deep in rows 15 to 24 
inches apart, according to whether 
the cultivation will be given by hand, 
wheelhoe or horse. An ounce of seed 
will sow 100 feet of row. When the 
plants begin to crowd in the row, 
they should be thinned from 3 to 6 
inches. If carrots are first thinned to 
an inch apart, a second thinning may 
be made and the little plants used. 

In the South, two crops of carrots 
can be made during the growing sea- 
son, but salsify and parsnips require 
the entire season to make their 
growth. To make two crops of car- 
rots, the seed of the first crop should 
be sowed as early in spring as the 
ground can safely be worked and the 
second about midsummer. Parsnips 
and salsify should not be planted in 
the South until melon planting time, 
for too long a growing season may 
make the roots tough and woody or 
in a wet fall give thema second 
growth. 

Any good garden soil with ordinary 
manuring and cultivation will give an 
abundant crop.of these root vegeta- 
bles that will assure plenty of fresh 
vegetables for the following winter. 


PROVIDE FENCES AND PAS- 
TURES FOR HOGS 


“No Profit Without Pastures, No Pas- 
tures Without Fences” — Fencing 
Costs Less in Pork or Cotton Than 
Formerly 


F' ST, let us understand flatly that 

pork cannot be made on a com- 
mercial scale profitably without pas- 
tures, and suitable pastures. Pastures 
call for fencing, and when we have 
said fence, we have put our finger on 
the very thing, the lack of which is 
the weak spot in North Carolina agri- 
culture. Livestock farming cannot be 
carried on without fencing. 

We are very apt to think fencing is 
too expensive. This is not true. It is 
in the line of permanent improve- 
ment. 

Three years ago, when thirty-nine 
inch woven wire fencing cost $8 per 
forty-rod bale, pork was 8 cents per 
pound. Today a forty-rod bale of 
similar fencing cost $16, and pork is 
18 cents per pound. It took just one 
hundred pounds of pork to buy a bale 
then. It takes less now. 

But, you say, “Corn has also dou- 
bled, so it costs more to make the 
pork.” True, and for that very rea- 
son your pasture is more valuable, it 
saves more dollars worth of corn. By 








all means, buy the fence; the hogs 
will pay for it. 

Consider, when pork was selling at 
8 cents, by making the proper use of 
pastures, it could be made at around 
5 cents per pound, a margin of profit 
around 3 cents, less freight, shrinkage 
and selling commission. By the pro- 
per use of pasture under present con- 
ditions, pork can be made in North 
Carolina at around 12 cents per 
pound, at a profit of 6 cents per 
pound less the same items formerly 
mentioned, which have not materially 
changed. Make no mistake, the only 
real money lies in the pasture, 

Ask your Experiment Station for 
bulletins on suitable swine pastures 
and proper concentrates to feed in 
connection with them; neither alone 
will pay—W. W. Shay, Animal Indus- 
try Division, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 





Don’t Fail to Save Crimson Clover 
Seed 


GRICULTURAL authorities have 

sent out warnings to farmers that 
the stock of crimson clover seed on 
hand this year is very limited and 
that former importations will be im- 
possible. it is therefore urgent that 
every farmer growing crimson clover 
save as many seed as sostible. If any 
farmer who wishes to sow crimson 
clover this fall does not save seed or 
get some other farmer to save them 
for him, it will likely be impossible 
to put in the acreage wished. 

Every Southern farmer knows—or 
ought to know—the value of crimson 
clover as a winter cover crop or as 
an early summer hay crop, and not- 
withstanding the shortage of seed, 
the acreage sowed to this important 
crop should be greatly increased in 
1918. The only way to insure this is 
to save an abundance of home-grown 
seed. 

It will soon be time to turn under 
all clover sowed for soil improve- 
ment and, if you have no clover from 
which you can save seed, and wish to 
get some neighbor to save seed for 
you, it will be necessary to act 
promptly. 

Any farmer who wants directions 
for making a clover-seed stripper and 
full instructions for using it will 
please see our 1917 “Reference Spe- 
cial” or we will be glad to send a re- 
print on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 

Let’s not allow the Shortage of clo- 
ver seed to hold down next year’s 
crop. 


If You Advertise, Then Answer 
Inquiries Promptly 


T IS the plain plain duty of an ad- 

vertiser to answer every reasonable 
inquiry. 

As Mr. E. E. McGehee puts it: “I 
would just as soon invite a man to 
visit me, then meet him at the gate 
and decline to entertain him, as to 
fail to answer an inquiry to an adver- 
tisement.” 

The man who writes to an adver- 
tiser and gets no reply is likely to feel 
that he is treated discourteously, and 
it is pretty certain that he will not 
write again. He has an especial right 
to feel aggrieved if he is delayed in 
purchasing seed, stock, eggs, or tools 
(covering loss of time and money) 
through an advertiser’s delay or ne- 
glect in replying. On the other hand, 
the would-be customer you answer 
promptly and courteously, even if you 
have sold out, will be likely to re- 
member you when you advertise next 
time. 

Acknowledge quickly every inquiry 
even if it is only by postal card. Bet- 
ter write ten words on time than a 
thousand words too late. 








Don’t try to garden this year without 
‘Massey's Garden Book."" Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 
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Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


Have running 

Water in the home 
for bath, toflet, 
fire-protection, irri- 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 
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| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week 
ending Saturday Mareh 30, as reported to the Divis- 
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| {nN STOCK-READY To SHIP Now | 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We have on hand ready for 
shipment the day your order 
is received Spotless Standard 
Quality and Spotless Special 
Guaranteed Rubber Roofing. 
&] Send us your order with the 
certainty it will not — 
filled at once but you will get 
the best low cost roof pro- 
tection in the world. Over 6,000,000 
square feet sold to Southern Farmers 
lastyear. Strictly ist grade, 1 piece 
rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and 
cement; anybody can lay it. Spotless 











Standard. Quality—1-ply, $1.35; 2-ply, $1.75; 


8-ply, $2.10 per roll. Spotless Special—1 -ply, 
$.58; 2-pip, $1.98; 3-ply, $2.38; 4-ply, $2.73 per | 
roll. Order from this adv. Samples free. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” —_} 














U: are pleased it, 
pay of pis 16.9 and take machine 
omé on 90 days trial. If at the end of 90 
you and your family, are entirely 
pleased, retarnm machine and we refund 
5 montiey and the fre fo Opens Sewing 
Send $1 today oud ‘Tet us 

thie special 5-drawer, drop- 
lift machine 





will please 

ship 
automatic 

with full set of attachments. 


BS. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Sewing Machine Dept. 6 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 











KODAK FINISHING —— 


“THE BEST IN THE SOUTH.” 
All work Lamy! in 24 hours. Write for 
list or mail us your film and we will send 
bill. Film malted postpaid at regular prices. 





the 


SEIDEL STUDIO, 
5 126% Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N.C. 
Firm emcee 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
h.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
) ’ SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Stree Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest & Largest & Supply House 


EGGS ___ POULTRY 


We are the trem handlers < Eggs and Poultry 
n the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU To SHIP? 
The ae market price guaranteed with quick 
etarns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. | 


























If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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Asheville 0) .... . 00 
aaron A :- : 4 
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Seotland Neck 30 25} -21) 22.00 
Norfolk, Va. «Ree Ge pe Peed 
Peanuts—Per pound: Ahoskfe: Virginia, 10%0; 
Spanish sar 2 $2.10; Varetrevilie: Virginia, tic; 
Scotland Neck: Virginia, 10%c; Span- 
ish, Tie: ‘Norton, Va.: Virginia, Lie. 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
Closing prices Sor this week show little change from 
those of a week a Tneertainty over war conditions, 
which has a tendency to depress prices, has been : 
set by realfzation of the fact that there is insufficient 
white cotton to supply the demand. 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


iE upward tendency in the cotton market 

has continued, and prices have ascended 
to new high records. The advance has been 
due to the intrinsic merits of the article, 
the demand has been greater than the sup- 
ply. Extraordinary conditions prevail in the 
goods market. It is not a question of price 
there at all, but merely to be able to get the 
goods. Mills have been so much occupied 
with filling Government orders that they 
have been able to pay but scant attention to 
civilian requirements, 
have advanced much more than raw 
has. 

Some bearish developments in the situa- 
tion appear to have been ignored. The fate 
of the world has been hanging all the week 
on the issue of the great battle going on in 
France. But deep as has been the anxiety, 
there has nevertheless been a feeling of calm 


cotton 


| confidence that the result would be on the 
' side of right, and that the hosts of barbarity 


and oppression would be overthrown. The 
transportation situation has not improved, 
but gets more aggravated. Then again there 
have been some good rains in Texas, al- 
though not in the quantity required to com- 
pensate for the heavy deficit in winter mois- 
ture. Finally, the spring season generally 
has been unusually advanced. 

The market has apparently regarded noth- 
ing else than the call for cotton, with the of- 
fering supply very limited, especially of cot- 
ton of the better grades. There is still a 
disposition to avoid the lower grades, which 
is being reflected in a widening of the dif- 
ferences. This process of widening will have 
to continue until the lower qualities are at a 
sufficient discount to make up for the greater 
loss in waste. But the trend of the market 
seems still toward higher and even 
the next crop deliveries have worked up to 
around 32 cents. Once again let it be noted 
that all this is solely because the supply has 
been kept smaller than the demand; if the 
supply were greater than the demand, cotton 
where turpentine below the cost 
Ww. WILLIAMS. 


levels, 


is, 
, 


would be 
of production. 
Savannah, Ga. 





A MAN LIKES THE 
NUMBER” 


I have just received the “Woman's Num- 
ber’ of The Progressive Farmer and think it 
great. The wife is away, but it did not lack 
for some one to read it, for I have found it 
very interesting. It is wonderful to me 
that you can get up such a paper as you do 
for the price you do. This Woman's Num- 
ber and the Reference Special are easily 
worth the price of a year’s subscription, not 
to mention all the other numbers which are 
always good.—cC. A. Griner, Savannah, Ga. 


“WOMAN’S 













ADLER 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 






Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records— 


The value of an Adler 
can never be measured in lars and 
cause I want every fam: ty to know the chevasi 
Rave and the Fwy 

ve ed the —Li-,. "Adler rian of sell- 

hich has made the “* Adier’’ a house- 










tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, a to your 
home without paying a cent for 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it q want i ane fe h al i back te 
a 8 to 

eos your trial doesn’t 

a single peas. : 







claim, ¥ wil 
fefund every dollar 
you ‘e paid me. The 
dler is Pihe World’s 
Ly Organ at the 
, Barat price ever 


ore, 
50-Yeor 






Guarantee. 
! - and will save 








and prices for goods | 





lan thorough! 
if 


| wrecks all reta 


sofute prices, ab- 
8 we | sponging 


} Seven” profits. 


| Mail Cou 


 N 


Today! | 


Send 


Sie. oe 

Adler Mig. +e 

© W. Chestnut 4 St. Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
[ Organ Book. 















“Safely First’ on the Farm 
pean 2 





Live, reliable dealers wanted as agents 


’ Better — 


FOR MUCH LESS 


Through the Lombard Profit Sharing Plan your 

dollar buys more things to wear than it has 

ordinarily bought. And you must be pleased. 
MONEY'S WORTH OR MONEY BACK 

is the policy which has built our business. Get 








our New Catalog Ne. 138 which shows hun- 
dreds of wenderful bargains. For instance 
LADIES’ Shoes $1.19 up. Waists 49¢ up, 
Skirts 9%¢ up. MEN'S Sohes $1.29 up, Trous- 
ers $1.69 up, Tennis Shoes 60c up. RE 
PAY Aldi. DELIVERY CHARGES. You will 
save more and have more to wear than ever 
ore. 
Write you name and address on a postal card 
for CA No. 138, AND MAIL TO 
DEPARTMENT P, 
BALTIMORE, 








. LOMBARD onDeR C0. ae 
WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster. 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $2.75 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inehes 
wide by = 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
RITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


Our Two Best 
yo BB ay Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly ‘sub- 
ecriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
_MACHINERY 


Oil Tractor—Nearly 
N. C. 








eee RAAARAA 


For Sale—8-16 Mogul 
Write Eecar Brady, Statesville, 


“ 
new. 


Wanted: Overshot Water Wheel—18 ft. diameter. , 3 
ft. face. Write to J. W. McDonald, Apalachie, Ga. 
Novelty Force Pump—lInvaluable for spraying fruit 


trees, gardens, hen roosts, washing buggies and auto- 
mobiles, scalding walls, also handy 
Price $2.50 each, postage paid. A. 
ston, Georgia 


case of fire. 
Sexton, Roy- 


in 
¥. 





plows and 
2 acres every hour it 
twelve men and thirty 
quick and cheap. 


For Sale—Siightly used tractor with 
disk harrow One man _ plows 
runs. It does the work of 
horses; prepares the land so good, 
V. Keller, Charlotte, N. C 


Fords Can Burn Half Coal Oil or Cheapest Gase- 
line, using our 1918 carburetor; 34 miles per gallon 
guaranteed Easy starting. Great power increase. 
Attach it yourself. Big Profit selling for us. 30 days 
trial. Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any auto- 
mobile. Atr-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madi 
son St., Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Treee—Ornamental trees, 
pone trees. ht, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
ros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 

Wanted by Worker—Twenty ycars” experience 
dairy and stock business. Foreman place. 
reference. Box 345, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


“Tobacco » Bactory Wants Salesmen—$125 
and expenses for rigit man. Experience upneccesary, 
and we give complete instructing. Piedmont Tobacso 
Co., F-54, Danvile, Va. 


Want Two Young Men or Boys from a , good family 


G 











with 
of 


vite 


























to work on farm. In a good neighborhood. Equip- 
ped with machinery and conveniences. Board and 
lodging in a. Reference required.. Good home 
for good workers. G. E. Robe’ 1, Black- 
stone, Va. 

BERKSHIRES 

Large Berkshiree—Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg. 
Virginia. 

Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Registered perme Boar—Weighs about 450, took 
the blue rib at our last fair, $890. Hollywood 
Farm, East Fruitland, Cc. 

DUROC-JERSEYS in 

Quality Duroc Gilts and Pigs—None bred. Brier 


Hill Pisntation, Thomasville, Ga. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Defencer boars 5 months 





Registered 
$40. Beautiful six months gilts $50. Bred sow $100 
Six weeks pigs $15. Meridian College, Meridian, 
Miss. 

Duroc Hogs—Registered—Pics, ten dollars. Regis- 


tered and graded Shorthorn bulls. Shetland ponies. 








| Shawneck Game chickens. Gantwood Farm, Meigs, 
Georgia. 
HAMPSHIERES 
For cat ages registered Hampshire Hogs. 





Graham on charlotte, N. 


Registered & 8 to 10 Weeks Hampahire Boar Pigs for 

















sale. . Coehran, Sylvester, Ga 
Registered Bempehive | Pigs—$10 to $25. Pairs not 
related. Robert M. Cobb. _ New bern, Tenn. 








Registered Hampshire Pize—Good quality, $15 each, 
at 8 weeks old. Allen’s Town & Country Farms, 
Hoschton, Ga 

Registered Hampshire Hogs for Sale—Boars, sows, 
and gilts. Best breeding. Nutwood Hampshire Farm, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


POL AND-CHINAS __ 
R. E. 


Wanted “Registered Poland-China sow w pigs. 
Lawrence, County Agent, revard, N. C. 

: Type Poland -Chinas— “anexcelled in in 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Registered Big 
Wood lines and “sera lopment. 
A. W. Copeland, Pendleton, 
~ Registered 
sows. n WwW 
$20 to $25 each, 10 
now if you want the 
Salem, N. C., Route 7 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Helstein Heifers and Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 

For Sale—Choice, Pure-bred, Registered Bull Calves 
and Helters-¢ 9 months. One hundred dollars up. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, ki 


Southern bred Foundation herd " Fogistered Holstein 
bulls from A 


heifers and unrelated 
26-pound grandson of 
ter Boy, also ome A _ Tennessee grand cham- 
pion, Korndye' Sen = giving 2,136 pounds 
milk and 1 as | Teskes one mont Knapp 
School Farm, Nashville, to. 

JERSEYS 


One Bred Jersey Cow, and Heifer 8 months old. 
Fine milk and butter strain. Bargains. Cottage Hill 
Farm, RBoykins, Va. 


tops. Hunter, Winston 




















Four gallon milk cow, grade Jersey seven he nad 
$100; also ful c Jersey heifer fresh not_ regis- 
tered $100; coringess $75 to $100. Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 





“After Fifteen Years of Careful Breeding, bad health 
causes me to sel] my entire herd of Jerseys, eighteen 
mature cows, forty heifers, twenty bred for September 
and October. A Recister of Merit son of Viola’s Ox- 
ford Lad, three years old. WHerd tested by the Gov- 
ernment, mo reactors in ten years. A rare oppor- 
tunity. River View Farm, Rice, Va. 


RED POLLS 
Red Polled Cow for Sale—Five years old; sire end 
dam both noted State Fair prize winners. Dam 


in the advanced registry. Write for price and se 
particulars. Do it now! Snare & Sons, Mount Airy, 























Georgia. 
SHORTHORNS 

Two Pure-bred Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale—~ 
Carrying some ch blood, and good ones. G. T. 
Cooper, Whittier, N. 

Registered Shorthorns—One bull, one cow, a heifer, 
a few grade heifers. All good stuff. Be quick. 
D. D. Mosely, Eastanollee, Ga. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

For Sale—Fifteen pure- bred Angora Goats—Ten 

dollars each. J. R. Robertson, Williamston, N. C. 
DOGS 

“Shepherd Pup—Cc ‘ow driver. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, 
Rayle, Ga. 

Seotch Iie Pups. Lawrence Farm, Statesville, 
North Carolina 





At Stud—Goldemith, the famous winning Airedale. 


Pups and dogs for sale. Also Collies. Carolina Ken- 
nels, Reidsville, N. C 

Airedales—Collies—red matrons, on monthly in- 
stallments; grown dogs, pups State wants. Sales 
List free. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Il. 





HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Nice Spanish Jack, 9 years old. Good 








record. W. H. Richardson, Efiand, N. C. 

For Sale—Young Registered Percheron Stallions 
and Big Jacks very low. C, A. Alexander & Co, 
Crimora, Va. 


“seven 
_—- cntoss. 


~ For Sale— Registered | Welsh Stallion 
ered 


Two fr mares, nine years; at 














W. E. Va. 


une, Paces, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LI VES TOCK 











BERKSHIRES © 


aA AAA AAA Ae 


FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYS WE ARE 
MAKING A SPECIAL OFFERING OF 
Several High-class Yearling Service Boars at 

$190 each 
High-Chass 
active service 
an! $200 each. 
Twenty- ve High-class Fal! 
immune, at $50 each 
Boar ‘Pigs of winter and 
$25 to $40 cach. 
First check for any of above offering 
ceive tirst choice and we will guarante 
received. 


PINEHURST FARM, 
LEONARD TUFTS, A. M. SWINNERTON, 
Owner, ™M 








have 
Ws, 


that 
best 


1917 Boar Pigs, 


Boars 
to our 


Two been in 
$150 





spring farrow, from 


will re 
» value 





Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

















Z.L. GROOME & SONS, Props. 


BIG 
SALE! 


May ist, 1918, Greensboro, N. C. 
Twenty Head of REGISTERED JERSEYS —Eminent and Don 


a Pedro strains. 
Seven Head BRED REGISTERED BERKSHIRE GILTS. 


JERSEY FARM, 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 








anager, 
s 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


MODERN TYPE 
DUROCS 


For Sale, Ali Ages and in 
Any Quanti ty. Pairs and 
| Trios Mated No Akin. 





|C Credit Extended to Responsible 


Parties 


———ag | 
wi 
= |e combeilee. Ae. 














= 
BABY DUROCS-———— 


8 to 10 weeks, $15 each. 
You can buy cheaper—But 
“It Pays to Buy the Best.” 

Send me your orders. 


A. R. JENNINGS, Nace, Va. 
a. wail 














PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 
North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 


Deep River Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


United States Government says raise more hogs. I 
have them. Tried Sows and Gilts, bred. Nice lot of 
Spring Pigs, the breeders’ kind. at’ us tell 
about them EEP RIVER FA 

H. V. COX, Prop., N. C. 





a 





—REGISTERED DUROC SOWS— |; 


We are offering a part of our herd of tried Brood 
Sows. They are 2 and 3 years old. The kind that 
farrow large litters and raise them, Satisfactior 


guaranteed. Write 


1, LVYERLY & SONS, 


O. I. C,’s 


Route |, CLEVELAND, N. C. 





ARE 


you | 


GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE 


Ist Prize Virginia State Tair, 1917—Age 2% yrs. 





Sire: Imp. Amiable of the Isle. 








| H. S. DULIN, 


He won seven Ists and 3 Championships in 3 years. Dam and 
Grand Dam average 718 pounds b. f. per 
year; 861 pounds of butter. 


Also 2 of his registered sons, calves out of Show Heifers. 





Bluemont, Va. | 








TAYLOR PLANTATION. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. , 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 


Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
You know there is 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














annual meeting in New York, May lat. 
Spann’s“Sale of imported cattle, April 29th, 


| 


_—IMPORTED JERSEY CATTLE SALE— 


| As a member of the American Jersey Cattle Club and of its Board of Directors, 
On my way will 
and will be glad to carry any bids to the sale, and select 

free of charge ¢ 


the cattle for parties who cannot be present, 

i Address me at Athens, Tenn, till the 24th of April; 
New Jersey. 
W. GETTYS, 


attend the 
Jersey, 


I will 
stop off at Morritown, New 
and buyer. 


to both seller 
‘ ~ Spann, Morristown, 


in care of W. BR. 


ATHENS, TENN. 


after that, 








HERD HEADERS 


REGISTERED 


Donald Blackstone, by 
HEREFORDS Beau Donald 33rd. Vic- 

tor Fairfax, by Roland 

———————————— airt 

TEN BULLS ready for 
service. TWENTY HEIFERS, open and bred 
THIRTY CALVES, both sexes 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 











HOLS ‘TEINS 


OR een 











YOU CAN PRODUCE MORE 
MILK AND BUTTER 


thereby helping to win the war and at the 
same time fattening your bank account 


WITH LESS COST AND 
LESS EFFORT 


thereby making life more worth Living for 
yourself and your family 


With Pure-bred HOLSTEINS 


Tearn the facts about this—the most profit- 
able breed. Write us for free booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
/ ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


Box 180 _— Brattleboro, Vt. 


























BEST BRED BULL SOUTH OF 
MASON & DIXON LINE 


$250.00 


BORN MAROH 8, 1918 


PURE - BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN carrying Abbekerk 


and Pontiac strains—THE MILK 
AND BUTTER BLOOD OF AMER- 


Write us or come to see him, 


CHINQUA-PENN FARMS, 
REIDSVILLE, N. ©. 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


May 16th and 16th, 1918 


C. W. Ellis, Jr., of the noted Maple 
Lawn Farm, New York state, will 
sell at West Point, Miss., 100 head 
of his famous Holsteins, including milch cow % 
two-year-olds, yearlings and calves and a few 
choice herd bulls. 

10 HEIFERS AND 2 


HOLSTEIN CALVES sucts! tou hue 


6 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, aud satisfac- 
tlon guaranteed. Send omer or write. 

EDGEWOOD FARM, WHITEWATER, Wis. 





Public Auction 
——Sale of— 



































We will sell cattle 
Mer 








| DISPERSAL SALE OF JERSEYS—Prepare to Attend the Sale of 
the Famous Oakwood Hill Jerseys on June 3, 1918 


that have wen prizes all over this country, 


Rn well oe a pale of Register of 






































0. 1. C.'s—Am hocking on orders’ for Boring. Pigs fen 8 rit Cow end your name in for catalog as pply is limaites 
to 10 weeks old, out of choice, heavy wele ht sows an d REMEMBER THE D. ATE AND WATCH FOR FU RTHBR PARTICT "LARS. 
r and . ine the Cham- 
gE outstanding boars. in ¢ $18 cach: pairs ROBT. N. BELL, Jr., Owner, Route 7, Birmingham, Alabama. 
no akin, $35; trios, $54. All regis neoced Stock must COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 
© a8 represented or money refunded | No 
R Q. OWEN, Bedford, Va., Route ‘t, Phone 2406. | 
’ ° ° 
—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— ABERDEEN-ANGUS iil Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 
Roars, ‘red Gilts, Sows. Founs Herds a Specialty. ; ‘ Akin to International winners Our t AP gunmen 4 
No aki prolitic, large kind. Pedigrees free ‘rite —. guarantee and sent on approva ur frien ma 
for prices and ‘circulare. Prices reasonable. WHAT'S UNDER THE HIDE?— them famous. Also POLAND-CHIN 
F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. ‘ _ amoufiage Cattle’ may | 4. P. VISSERING, Box 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. 
ool the man on the fence, 
but they won’t get the feeder Both sexes. all ages, best 
Rovtane, Orders - %, 3.3. Ho the, most money from | the ANGUS CATTL strains. Bulls ready for 
and May, 8-10 weeks old, Ag at Chicago By gy service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
single, or $35 per pair, no-al in, following decisions on the | ¢x¢ePtionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
ae pomtoneed. 175-Bb bred Gilts, standing of the various breeds | Stered tn P. S. A.. coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs, 
Boars, 310; bred i. ‘480 rae dad cena. nied wen Jadevd on foot and on | ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Jeftersenten. Va. 
. 210; le ° the lock : 
W. lt. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 
GRAND CHAMPION CARCASS AWARDS aiaeinas DURHAMS AID TR ON. 2 
1917.....Aberdeen-Angus | 1907 Gr. Aberdeen-Angus nas “tas 
POLAND-CHINAS 1918... /Aberdeen-Amgus | 1906... Aberdeen -Angus 
RAR Anan nnnnnnnnnnnnannnannnnnnnnnese | 1013..... berdeen - Angus 905.....Aberdeen-Angus 
ty steee yo oa a not Gr. Aver aoen-Anees FOR SALE 
aesee rdeen-Angus 3...,.Aberdeen-Angus 
LARGE TYPE POLAND.CHINAS J iti): Assis Regis | iis ac braca Aus |[ ¥,outam eutte an, Motes wc 
eevee tdeen-Ansgus +++. Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn .Heifers, 5 te 8 mon old. 
From the Elm Leaf Herd 1908.-;-Aberdeen-Angus | 1900.:.....Gr. Shorthorn | } Grade Tunis. Rash. Lambe—-15-10the  pure-bred. 
the Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite” These are beautie 


Carry the best blood lines of the breed. Mouw, 
James, McCay brecding in our herd. Sows sired 
by GIANT BUSTER, MOUW’S SQUARE JUMBO, 
others of equal note, and weigh 500 to 600 in 
breeding condition. Males in 1,000-pound class. 
Herd distinguished for Size, Smoothness and 
Large Little kind. 
ooking Orders for Spring Pigs. 

Every animal sold is immuned, registered and 
guaranteed as represented or money will be re- 


f nded. 
os ELM LEAF FARMS, 
1. B. WHITE, Prop., WHITE PINE, TENN. 














SIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS—Having recently pur- 
chased a lot of heavy Western bred top sows at long 
prices, breeding such as Peter Mouw, Gertsdale Jones, 
to the public out of 20 years in business. Pigs ready 
for shipment around the first of May. Pairs no akin, 
8 to 9 weeks old, $35; single, $18; pedigreed. 

R. M. MOOR Route 2, Bedford, Virginia. 





TAMWORTHS 





~ PRRAARAAALY 


TAMWORTH: - a3 <* m ho aay om 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 





Cotumbia, 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assogation, 


Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ABERDEEN - 





Quality ané Type, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced J 
our International 
Grand. Champion Wie 
of 1917. \ 
For particulars 
address 
auc. PLANTA. 
Grand junction, 
Tennessee. 












8 ~ 
Sack pot 












ABERDEEN-ANGUS 0.0.77 socte" bail. 


good individuals and well bred. at moderate 
Stock registered. . os 





J. BD. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, missouni. 





Bingle Comb Rhode island Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per sitting of 15, de- 


livered by parcel post. 
©. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. 











JERSEYS — 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


I For Sale:—Five 
et sons of Interested 


Prince 2d 95708. 
Out of Register of 
Merit dams. They 
are the kind that 
spell herd im- 

& provement. 





AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





SHORTHORNS 


PRE III LLL 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 














GUERNSEYS 


AAA P ELE PLE PPPOE 


anaes 


oereep MARA ALVA 


You will always find Mara Alva Farm 
He ea ye for 
—— REGISTE ERED GUERNSEY CATTLE 
At this time have FOR > AL E one hundred and 
seventy heifers, bred and pogo 100 of them 
imported. Special price in car 
"buaranne? Farmers’ and Mer shantg* Bank, 
Smithville, Ohio 


A. C. RAMSEYER, SMITHVILLE, OHIO. 


























HEREFORDS 


Onn 


FOR SALE—ONE REGISTERED 


— — HOLSTEIN BULL CALF ——— 


months old. Price $80, f.0.b. Greensboro. 


LATHAM-BRADSHAW COTTON CO., 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Six 


sive 





HORSES AND JACKS — 


KENTUCKY ‘MAMMOTH. JACKS! 
Largest and finest register- 
ed Jacks we have ever been 
able to offer our trade. Our 
prices reasonable. Every jack 
guaranteed. Visit us early 
and select from entire of- 
fering. Write today. 

The Kentucky Jack Farm, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
Junction City, Kentucky. 
Established 1884. 


We will gladly 
papers you may 








Our clubs save you money. 
make a special club on any 
wish. 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 

Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
advertising it carries.” 





of 





ill i a scenic Sith ee |. twice HAM LAN NER ND Ui <li Ea ll 
* : 9 ees i ' a we ae e eg “ pi ta ., 


ad 











































































SD ajetioiel wala. St A da accu > tae at 
hah 5 . aT - o gj 
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MEMPSIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Ceaway Building. 


subscriptions: twe years, 
Tee. 8 Se mansct comt's commissions, 60 contac 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
er, can The Progressive Parmer one 
together, all for $2. 


Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


becriber as a result of fraudulent mis- 
Yf2 Wild, petty mate eed Ge bee eutatned ty any eee aoe who 


to be a 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part Ae veliable 


adjust disputes 
octaalty fraudulent, dealings, we will make good 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for 
appears in our paper and after 
shall cover only the lee of te tice B 
3 Hability does not apply e' 
oy o> Ee Y pms when af 1 each actvertiser: ‘I 


, I~ —, 3, which guarantees the reliability of al} 














$25 FOR LETTERS FOR OUR “FAIRS AND FAIR EXHIBITS 
SPECIAL” 


AY 11 The Progressive Farmer will issue a “Fairs and Fair 

Exhibits Special.” 

We do this because of the growing interest in community fairs, 
school fairs, township fairs, and county fairs in all parts of the South 
—and the growing demand for information about such fairs on the 
part of sections that have not before held fairs or now wish to hold 
better ones. There is also a demand fer information as to how best 
to prepare and manage exhibits both at lucal fairs and at state and 
district fairs. 

Consequently, we are going to issue this “Fairs and Fair Exhibits 
Special” and we ask our readers to help us by sending us letters tell- 
ing their experiences. We want letters on the following subjects: 

1. Experiences With Community Fairs: Mistakes, Successes, Les- 
sons, Benefits to Individuals and the Community. 

2. Getting Up the Premium List: Contributions by Farmers and 
Business Men; as Premiums, Cash, Merchandise, Implements, Live- 
stock, etc., Ribbons and Certificates. 

3. Preparing Exhibits for Fairs: Farm Products, 
Household Supplies, etc. 

4. Secial and Educational Features of Fairs: Amusements, Pa- 
rades, Athletics, Lectures, Charts, Judging Contests, Lessons Taught 
by Judges, etc. 

The titles are only suggestive. We sha!'l be glad to have a reader 
send a letter on any other subject he thinks would be helpful. All 
letters should be short—not over 500 words—and we offer $25 in 
prizes. For the best letter received we will give a prize of $5, and 
for the ten next best letters, if so many usable ones are received, $2 
each. 

Mail letters by April 27 at latest. 


Livestock, 


— 











Farmers’ Experience Letters Wanted 


NDER the heading, “‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting’, we will during 1918 
UJ brine a discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the Southern 

farmer has to grapple with. To these ‘Experience Meetings’, every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief 
and to the point. No letter must be ever 500 words in length, and shorter ones 
are preferred. 


For the best letter received on.each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other 
letter we print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“My Experience With Two-row Cultivators.”—Letters must reach us by April 20, 


Letters on two or more subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must 
be written on separate sheets of paper. 


























Convenient----Sanitary----Inexpensive 


The Kwick-Bath banishes forever tubless homes in rural dis- 
tricts. You can now have all the conveniences of the city if you 
install a 


=== K wick- Bath=—_ 


Requires no plum! connections. Drai: is carried off thru flexi- 
ble metal tu’ supiiied with outfit. Portable—can be set up - 
where in the . Whenin use occupies space 4 feet wide and7 
feet deep—folds up into smaller space. Tank holds 2% gallons of water 
filled by force pump. Wi heated in twenty-five minutes by pat- 
ented wickless burners. r can be used for 
purposes when bath is not in use, Costs 
Jess than 1}<c an hour torun. The Kwick-Bath comes 
le with cabinet, mirror, towel rack 
and service chest. Makes a complete bath- 


"Write today for full information and prices. 











































attention. 

Pent enghye it is remarkable h ch mail i ly addressed. 
The state or mut adiiesn.an tell, ‘ot Go emiieell at. de: taemn: ob. ale 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


sapien te, Rapeee. <b seomeny ot wn Tnated, eemation, and. to oveld 


fi 


refer to the advertisement addressing the 
then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


4 


Ny 





ADVOCATES LATER OPENING 
OF TOBACCO MARKETS. 


Mr. Moss Believes That by This 
Means Farmers May Be Enabled te 
Seow Much Larger Acreages of Fall 
Crops 
HERE has been more or less dis- 

cussion for the past two months 
over an article which appeared in one 
of the county papers in the flue-cured 
tobacco district, 
advocating a later 
opening of the 
warehouses for 
next season. Mr. 

E. C. Harris, of 

Oxford, N. C., the 

author of this ar- 

ticle, is of the 
opinion that if the 
markets were not 
opened until No- 





MR. MOSS 
vember 1, a considerably larger per- 
centage of food and feedstuffs would 
be saved, also a large increase in the 


acreage of wheat and other 
grains would be effected. 

A recent editorial in one of the 
leading daily papers of North Caro- 
lina suggested that “On the surface 
this suggestion seems to be a wise 
one, and if there is nothing behind it 
that might inconvenience other busi- 
ness, etc., it should be considered.” 
This is about the substance of the ed- 
itorial, and the general plan is one 
about which I am_going to write. 

There seems to be no doubt but 
that a much larger percentage of 
food crops will be harvested in good 
condition, provided the tobacco mar- 
kets open later in the fall. Septem- 
ber and October are the two best 
months in the year for outside work, 
and they are the months to prepare 
and sow winter cover crops, wheat 
and oats. 

It requires something more than 
mere financial returns to persuade a 
tobacco farmer that it is a wise thing 
to neglect selling his tobacco crop in 
October and November to sow wheat, 
when he knows from the past five 6r 
six years’ experience that he will lose 
more on his tobacco crop than all the 
wheat he will make is worth in dol- 
lars and cents. The average tobacco 
farmer that makes 5,000 to 6,000 
pounds of tobacco a year will not 


small 


.| make over 50 to 60 bushels of wheat. 


Should he fail to strip and sell 3,000 
to 4,000 pounds of his tobacco during 
the two months that it sells the high- 
est, and say that he loses $3 to $4 per 
hundred pounds on that amount of 
tobacco, say $90 to $160 on his crop, 
and he grows 50 to 60 bushels of 
wheat at $2.50 per bushel, his wheat 
is worth $125 to $150, so there is no 
inducement, looking at it from a fi- 
nancial standpoint. 

Consequently it takes something 
else besides the financial returns ex- 
pected to persuade him to do this. It 
is not because the tobacco farmer is 
more mercenary than the average 
farmer. I believe over 75 per cent of 
them are anxious to sow grain and 
cover crops, provided both labor and 
marketing conditions were more fav- 
orable. If the marketing conditions 
were changed, that in itself would 
help the labor situation, merely by 
bringing about a better distribution 
of labor. 


If wé look at this and count up the 
time either lost or used in a non- 
productive way during January and 
February on a tobacco farm, we 
would be astounded. All this time 
could have been used profitably by 
doing outside farm work in the fall 
and grading tobacco in the winter. 
The majority of the tobacco farmers 
have good ordering houses and strip- 
ping rooms, and consequently bad 
weather would interfere but very lit- 
tle with the handling of the crop. 

I have had occasion to.talk with a 
great many tobacco farmers about a 
plan similar to the one suggested, and 
without exception they have been in 
favor of a later opening date of the 
warehouses. Some have even gone 
so far as to say it would be a good 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


thing to make such a change perma- 
nent, even after the war was ever. It 
has further been suggested that such 
a movement would possibly mean 
that it might never become necessary 
for the Government to limit the to- 
bacco acreage as has beem rumered, 
as this in itself would enable the to- 
bacco farmer to take care ef himself. 

There are some objections frem the 
standpoint of the business man. He 
claims that it will interfere with his 
fall business, especially the merchant. 
It is very likely true that the mer- 
chant will be forced to extead his pa- 
pers for 60 days longer, and it might 
be true also that he will not sell as 
many goods the first fall as he has 
been doing; but the questier to be 
considered is: will not the perma- 
nent results be better? 

Su far as tobacco buyers are eon- 
cerned, I shall not attempt in any 
way to discuss the attitude they may 
take toward such a change, but mere- 
ly suggest that they will have the 
same amount of tobacce and will 
have the same opportunity to “fill 
their demands, also they have been 
more than liberal in every movement 
to help win this war. It may mean 
that the markets will have te remain 
open a little later in the spring, but 
it seems to me the crop can be hand- 
led in just as short a time if not a 
shorter time than under the present 
system. 

This article is written primarily to 
agitate the question and bring .out 
the different viewpoints of different 
parties connected with the business, 
hoping that some good may be the 
result. E. G. MOSS. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 
Start Now a Battle Against the Fly 


HE fly carries filth on its hairy body 

and its feet. This may contain 
germs of typhoid fever, tuberculosis, 
or other diseases. Do not risk in- 
fection. 


Get after the breeding places early. 

Keep the fly out of your kitchen. 

Keep the fly away from baby. 

Keep your garbage can tightly cov- 
ered. 














Place traps in your yard some dis- 
tance from the house. 

Flies Spread Disease.—They infect 
milk, bread, butter” with disease 
germs. They are found wherever 
there is filth. To control this danger 
to health, their breeding place must 
be removed. 


To swat the fly is good, 
To trap the fly is better, 
No fly at all is best. 


To get rid of the fly around one’s 
premises is easy—destruction of 
breeding places, proper care of gar- 
bage, and cleanliness are possible. 
But if all do not unite in the effort, 
those who try to get rid of the pest 
suffer inconvenience and run the risk 
of getting fly-borne diseases almost 
as much as if they were not trying to 
make flyless their homes and prem- 
ises. 

The best fly is the fly that never 
was born. 


Says This Year’s Reference Special 
Best of Al 


| WANT to sincerely congratulate 
you and your entire staff on the ex- 
cellence of the last Reference Num- 
ber of The Progressive Farmer. They 
all have been good, but this number is 
the best. Like good wine, they have 
improved with age. You have placed 
all readers of The Progressive Farm* 
er, both agricultural workers and 
practical farmers, under obligations 
to you. Please accept my congratula- 
tions. G, M. GARREN. 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. 


























Saturday, April 13, 1918] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People's Department", The Progressive Farmer 














A War Savings Stamp Club 
(Girls? $1 Prize Letter? 


| seated before Christmas, 1917, my sehooi 

teacher received a letter from the United 
States Government, asking her to get as 
many pupils as would to join the United 
States War Savings Club. The object of this 
club is to get the children to save their pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes, and invest in thrift 
stamps, and in this way lend their money 
to the Government, to heip win the war. 

One thrift stamp costs 25 cents. When you 
have sixteen thrift stamps, amounting to $4, 
yeu can add a few pennies to it and ex- 
change for a War Savings Stamp. You then 
get another thrift card and keep filling these 
out until you have as many Certificates as 
you want. 

The caré which you place your certificates 
on has 20 spaces, and when you fill this 


scrape until [I decided to lay it by I sowed 
peas im the mriddies and left it to nature to 
make or not make corn, peas, and velvet 
beans. 

From this acre I harvested about 50 bush- 
els of corn and lots of velvet beans, besides 
the hogs have been fattened on beans that 
were not picked. Besides the crop [ har- 
vested I had Quite a lot of humus to turn un- 
der for this year’s crop of cotton. 

GERALD GUNTER 





The Whippoorwill and Water 
Thrush 


NE warm night toward the end of March 

as I sat on the porch at home listening to 
the chirruping of the frogs there came with- 
out an instant’s warning, from the woods 
back of the house, the low clear calling of a 
Whippoorwill, the first of the spring. 
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MARCHING "ROUND THE VALLEY 
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We're march - ing round the val - 


+ . 


ley, We're march - ing round the val - ley, 











How to Play.—Playersystand in a circle, 
in the center. All im the circle march 
the second verse they stop and arch the 
verse. In the third stanza the center 
players an@ the ones chosen kneel, 
fifth stanza they clasp hands, swaying 
time to the music. 


Indian Schools. 





Go through and through the win - dows, Go through and thro’ the win-dows, 
Go forth and face your lov - er, Go forth and face your lover, 
I kneel be - cause [ love you, I kneel be- cause [ love you, 
I measure my love to. show you, I measure my love to show you, 
Good - bye, I hate to leave you, Good - bye, I hate to leave you, 

r —— —— <a . T 3 

| ores 

: tT > 

T nam meme 
+ «a _" 
We're marching round the val - ley, The High - land gates are free. 
Go thro’ and thro’ the win -dows, The High - land gates are free. 
Go forth and face your lover, The High - land gates are free. 
I kneel be - cause I love you, The High - land gates are free. 
I measure my love to show you, The High - land gates are free. 
Good - bye, I hate to leave you, The High « land gates are free. 


with one or more of the number chosen to be 
areund as they sing the first verse. During 


center wind in and out through these, returning to the center at the end of the 


standing before them until the stanza is finished. 
as indicated in the words being sung, 
them from side to side as far as possible in 
In the last stanza the players chosen pass toa the center of the 
circle and the others return to the circle.—From U. S. Government Bulletin for Use in 











hands for windows. The players in the 
Players choose partners from the circle, 
In the fourth stanga the center 
In the 








card out, you have loaned the Government 
$82 and some cents; and in 1928 the Govern- 
ment will redeem them at $100. The thrift 
stamps do not bear interest, but the War 
Saving Certificate does. 

I now have one War Savings Certificate 
end four thrift stamps. The way I earned 
my first money was by selling’ a tatted yoke 
I made last summer, and helping mother 
before school every morning for which she 
gives. me 50 cents a month and that brings 
me two thrift stamps, 


My three brothers have also invested in 
the war savings club. Jack, who is five 
years old, has ten thrift stamps, Parke who 


is a little older than I has one war savings 
certificate, and Murell who is still older has 
one thrift stamp. J think this is almost as 
nice a plan as knitting. 

I go to school and am in the fifth grade. I 


am eleven years old, ILA JANE MACBR. 


How I Grew My Acre of Corn 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

BRY early in the fall of 1916 I joined the 

corn club of Aiken County. Soon after 
joining, I began to look about for a piece of 
land, and finally decided to take a piece of 
poor land and improve it. 

After selecting my plot I started to pre- 
paring it for the 1917 crop. First I broke 
my land real deep, then sowed a mixture of 
rye and vetch which I harrowed in. Very 
soon my plot was covered with a beautiful 
coat of vetch and rye, which grew at a 
rapid pace until early in the spring, when a 
severe cold spell killed all of vetch and some 
of rye. 

When I was ready to prepare the seed bed 
it seemed like going into the woods to grow 
corn,—the rye was about five feet high. 

I laid off my rows four and one-half feet 
wide, then I bedded this out, followed with 
middle burster and planted corn. I did this 
in order to let my rye grow awhile lenger. 

When my corn first came up I ran around 
it with a harrow and kept up cultivation 
with this for some time. 

By this time the rye had almost filled the 
middles and the question came up as to how 
I was to get rid of this rye. I decided to 





try the cut-away harrow and it werked 
fine, cutting the rye into small particles. 
Then I began cultivating the corn with 
aweep, increasing in sizes according to size 
of corn. When the corn was about Knee- 


high I planted velvet beans in between the 
hills, and these did not waste a moment in 
growing. 

‘I continued my cultivation with sweep or 


ftow he had slipped up so quietly from his 
winter home in South America wage a mys 
tery te me 

The Whipporwill arrives usually about the 
middie or last of March and the first intima- 
tion we have of his presence is his emphatic 
threat to “whip-peor-will” which is repeated 
many times without a pause, then suddenly 
ceasing to commence again in an entirely 
different place. 

The Whipporwil!l is a night bird and 
never seen in the day time, unless acci- 
dentally flushed, when it will spring into the 
air silently, or with a soft ‘‘quirt’” and van- 
ish into the undergrowth. 

Jt builds no nest but lays its two eggs on 
a leaf, or on the bare ground, the eggs and 
young matching the ground so closely that it 
is almost impossible to find them, 

Its food consists of beetles, moths, 
ete., which it catches on the greund or by 
short flights: into the air. The Whipporwill! 


is 


ants, 


is often confused with the night hawk and 
the Chuck-wills’ Widow, but they are en- 
tirely different birds. 

Old people used to say when they heard 


the Whippoorwill that it was “time to plant 
corn,” 

One of the first birds to arrive in the 
spring after the Purple Martin and Whip- 
poorwill is the Water Thrush, or Wagtail as 
it is often called, and the first announce- 
ment we have of its presence it it» clear 
ringing note which resembies a liquid “‘quit- 
quit-quit-que-que-we-u.” 

The Water Thrush is about six inches long 
with a brownish back, breast heavily streak- 
ed with black and with @ yellowish white 
atripe over the eye. 


They have a habit of continually flirting | 


the tail up and down whether walking or at 
rest. They are found near streams or in 
swamps and marshes where they run along 
the water's edge, or on sticks and trash in 
marshy places. 

They build their nest in swamps in small 
cavities under the banks of streams, under 
roots and overhanging stumps. 

They lay from four to five white 
heavily spotted with brown. 


egEs 


J, C. JONHS. 





FINALITY 


“How did you come to break off your en- 
gagement with Miss Snowball?” asked Uncle 
Moses ef a darkey. 


“In the first place, Uncle Moses, she 
wasn't berry young, and she didn’t had no 
money, ‘and jawed like de debbel, and 


secondly, she would not hab me, and went 
and married another niggah, so [I tuk de 
advice ob/ my frens and jes drapped her.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


















H** E you no- 
ticed how 
discussion of the, 
food supply situa- 
tion seems to center 
around the number 
of acres it is possible 
to plant rather than 
around the harvestin 
of those plantedacres 

It isan unconscious, but none theless 
wonderful, tribute to the genius of the 
inventors of the reaper and binder that 
the American public takes the harvest- 
ing of the greatest grain crop ever 
planted as a matter of course. The sole question now is, 
“How many acres. can we plant?’’ The power and help re- 
quired by the planting will be amply sufficient for the harvest 
where Champion, ing, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne 
binders and binder twine are used. 

And, where they are used, the harvest will be complete. 
No matter whether the grain be tall -r short, heavy or ligh 
standing or down, lodged and tangled, an Internation 
Harvester binder cuts and binds it all without waste. 

It is an easy matter to be fully prepared for ‘:arvest. Bu 
the largest binder you can use. An 8-foot is »etter than a 7, 
and a7 better than a 6 Or 5 because the larger sizes conserve 
labor. Buy a new machine if there is any _uestion about 
the efficiency of the old one. There is a limit, you know, to 
the dependability of repaired machines, while a new one is 
absolutely reliable, : 

Through our 90 branch houses and over 30,000 dealers, we 
furnish promptly either new machines or repairs for old 
ones. Do not hesitate to call on our organization for any 
help we can give in the harvesting of this year’s grain crop— 
the most important crop*ever raised, See the local dealer or 
write us direct. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Hh CHICAGO . US A 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


Osborne 
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SAVE BIG implements 


BUY DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY’S FACTORIES! 
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Levies oo lecclpsnent "You hase fon 
and make money by rt ng out Pal, you bay from Galloway you buy Sy i 
factory, Galloway's business plan is the big economical way of do 
unnecessar ect from Galloway's factories. 
your year’s eupply ch wt Write Tede ' 8 of ¢ ~ ym co ailaway'e ‘ 3 
Pree Seek a tatlgmentyst the vane 2 a "Waenly fom nee 1 Gn tcaga, Watarion 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, Box 677,WATERLOO, IOWA 
ens 
FOR 
OR 
Enclosed $. for. 
P.Q. State. __Rt. 
~~ Credit the fo subscription and enter the following 
in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S 
( ) PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 
and give credit in Club marked with an (x) to the same below: send- 
completing the Club. 


of atogey, You know oF others ° 
y expense, is saved when you buy dir ad a ee 
get Ga 8 1918 Free 
Gounell luffs, Spokane, City, to save you 

PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB 
For. 

( )} PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB or 

ing also full information. about 





Name of Club Worker 


State Rt. 





P.O. 






























In the Town Where 
You Trade— 


—you’ll find our Sales and Service Depot Sign. 
You can. count on the dealer who displays it. 


We have chosen him for his reliability. Then 
marked him for your convenience. 
He has just the tires you need, 


—United States Tires built and balanced to 
resist and keep on resisting the continuous 
pounding of country roads. 


Ask his advice. He knows exactly the ones 
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conditions. 
Bank on his judgment. 
That’s the way to get most tire mileage, 
—most good from your car, 


—and.the supreme satisfaction that hundreds 
of thousands find in United States Tires. 


-United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 
‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


























you should have for your car and your driving 
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